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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ALTERCATION. 


THOSE two angry females— just imagine them, ripe for their verbal 
duel !— Mrs. Hopkins fierce, resolute, and pale as the mask, in marble, 
of an ancient Fury: Kezia, with her homely person, coarse limbs, 
scrubby head, staring eyes, and that violent red blotch on her cheek, 
not unlike the ill-painted figure-head of the Bellona, or some such 
termagant ship of war. 

“ O you wretch !” began Kezia, panting for utterance. 

“ Wretch yourself!” returned the woman. “ Who gave you leave 
to meddle ?” 

‘“ Those babes —those blessed babes!” exclaimed Kezia; “ to want 
them devoured in their innocent cradle by a wild man of the woods! 
Babes only fit to devour with kisses—and sueh as would soften any 
heart but a stone one, that nothing will touch, except the fizzling stuff 
as cleans marble!” 

“ Say, muriatic acid,” suggested Mr. Postle. 

“Twin babes, too!” continued Kezia, “the very pictures of 
heavenly innocence — and might sit to a painter for a pair of Che- 
rubims !—and to abuse them so— it’s almost blasphemy — it’s next 
to irreligious !” 
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*“* Heyday !” exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins; “ here’s a fuss, indeed, about 
babies !— As if there was no more of them in the world ! Prize ones, 
no doubt. I should like to see them soaped and scrambled for !” 

“ You would!” cried Kezia, almost in a scream ;—“ you would! 
Oh! you wicked, wicked monster !” 

*‘ Monsters are for caravans,” said the woman ; “ and if I was you, 
before I talked of monsters, I would go to some quack doctor,”—and she 
glanced viciously at my father —“ for a cosmetical wash, to make both 
my cheeks of a colour.” 

*“* My cheeks are as God made them,” said Kezia; “so it’s Provi- 
dence’s face that you're flying into, and not mine. But I don’t mind 
personals. It’s your cruel ill-wishing to those precious infants ; and 
which to look at would convert a she-ogress into a maternal character. 
Do you call yourself a mother ?” 

“ Do you ?” asked the woman with a spiteful significance. 

“ No I don’t,” answered Kezia, “and not fit I should. I’m a single 
spinster, I know, and therefore not a mothery character; but I may 
stand up, I hope, without committing matrimony, for two helpless in- 
nocent babes. Dear little infants, too, as I’ve washed, and worked for 
and fed with my own hands; and nussed on my own lap; and lulled 
on my own buzzum; and as such I don’t mind saying, whomever at- 
tacks them, I’m a lioness with her yelps.” 

“ Whelps, Kizzy, whelps,” — but Kizzy was too angry to notice the 
correction. 

“ A rampant lioness sure enough! And if I was your keeper,” said 
Mrs. Hopkins, with a malicious glance at my father, “ I’d keep you to 
your own den. The business hasn’t improved so much, I believe, as 
to require another assistant.” , 

The wrath of Kezia was at its climax. Next to an attack on the 
family, a sneer at the business was a sure provocative. ‘I know my 
place,” she said, “and my provinces. It’s the kitchen, and the back 
kitchen, and the washus, and the nussery ; and if I did come into the 
surgery, it was to beg a little lunatic caustic to burn off a wart. As 
for our practice, Mr. Postle must answer for himself. All I know is, 
he can hardly get his meals for making up the prescriptions; what 
with mixing draughts, and rolling pills and boluses, and spreading 
blisters and Bergamy pitch plasters, and pounding up drugs into im- 
probable powders.” 

“ Impalpable,” said my father. 

“ Well, impalpable. Not to name the operations, such as cupping, 
and flea botany, and: distracting decayed teeth.” 

“ Extracting,” said my father, “the other would be a work of 
supererogation.” 

“ Well, extracting—and the vaccinating besides,—and all the visit- 
ing on horseback and on foot, — private and parishional, — including 
the workus. Then there’s Master himself,” continued Kezia, dropping 
a sort of half curtsey to him, as an apology for the liberty of the re- 
ference, — “ if he gets two nights’ rest in a week, it’s as much as he 
does, what with confinements, and nocturnal attacks, and sudden ac- 
cidents, —it’s enough to wear out the Night Bell! There was this 
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very morning, between one and two, he was called up, out of his warm 
bed, to the Wheel of Fortune, to sow up a juggler.” 

“ Jugular,” said my father. 

“ Well, jugular.—And the night before, routed out of his first sleep 
by a fractious rib. I only wonder we don’t advertise in the papers 
for a partner, for there’s work enough for a firm. First there’s a put- 
out shoulder to be put in again, — then a broken limb to set, — and 
next a cracked penny cranium to be japanned . 

She meant trepanned, and the correction was on my father’s lips, 
but was smothered in the utterance by the vehement Mrs. Hopkins. 
“ Japan a fiddlestick!” she cried, impatiently rolling her head from 
side to side, and waving her hands about, as if battling with a swarm 
of imaginary gad-flies. ‘“ What do I care for all this medical rig- 
marole ?” 

* Oh! of course not!” said Kezia, “not a brass button. Only when 
people affront our practise, and insinuate that we have a failing busi- 
ness, it’s time to prove the reverse. But perhaps you're incredible. 
There was no such thing, I suppose, as the pison’d charity-boy, with 
his head as big as two, and his eyes a-squeezing out of it, because of 
eating a large red toadstool, like a music-stool, in loo of a mushroom.” 

“ There might, and there might not,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ IT thought as much!” exclaimed Kezia, “ and in course you never 
heard of the drownded female who was dragged out of the canal, 
a perfect sop! and was shocked into life again, by our galvanic bat- 
tering ?” 

“I never did,” replied Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ Oh no—not you!” said Kezia, bitterly. “ Nor the stabbed Irish- 
man, as was carried into this very surgery, all in a gore of blood, and 
pale, and fainting away, and in a very doubtful state indeed, till Master 
applied a skeptic.” 

“ A styptic,” said my father, “a styptic.” 

“ Well, a styptic. And maybe you’ve not heard neither of the 
scalded child — from pulling a kettle of boiling water over her poor 
face and neck, —and which was basted with sweet oil, and drudged 
with flour, and was so lucky as to heal up without leaving a cock- 
atrice.” 

“If I was you,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “I would say a cicatrix.” 

“ Well, perhaps I ought,” said Kezia. “ Howsomever there wasn’t 
a scar or a seam on her skin,—so that’s a cure at any rate. Then 
there’s the Squire. — But, maybe, nobody has seen his groom come 
galloping, like life or death, to fetch Master to a consulting of the 
faculty —no, nor the messenger from the Rectory — nor the Curate 
himself dropping in here for medical advice, — quite out of sorts, he 
said, and as hoarse as a raven with a guitar.” 

‘‘ A catarrh,” said my father, “a catarrh!” 

“ Well, catarrh —and couldn’t swallow for an enlarged tonsor in 
his throat.” 

It is uncertain how much farther Kezia might have “carried on the 
business,” and improved it, but for an importunate voice which began 
calling in a stage whisper for Mrs. H. Mrs. Hopkins looked towards 
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the road, where a shadow had for some time been fluttering on the 
threshold, whilst part of the skirt of a female garment dodged about 
the door-post, and a bobbing head now and then intercepted the sun- 
shine, and uttered its subdued summons. But as Mrs. H. did not seem 
inclined to obey the call, the Unknown stepped, or rather stumbled, 
into the surgery, for she was purblind from a complaint in her eyes, 
and therefore wore a green shade, so deep, that it shadowed her crim- 
son nose, like a pent-house over a pet carnation. ‘The two females 
were obviously confederates, for the new-comer took up a position be- 
side her predecessor, with a determined air and attitude which showed 
that the broadside of the Tartar would be supported by a volley from 
the Vixen. Kezia, who would have engaged a fleet of shrews in the 
same cause, maintained as bold a front, and there wanted but the first 
shot to bring on a general action, when my father interposed, and sus- 
pended hostilities by a friendly salute. 

“ Glad to see you, Mrs. Pegge.” 

“ 'That’s as may turn out,” replied Mrs. Pegge, throwing back her 
head, with her chin up in the air, and looking along her nose, at the 
Doctor, in a posture, as it seemed, of the most ineffable disdain. 

“ Your sight must be better at any rate,” said my father, “ to let 
you come out so far without a guide.” 

“ Well, it is better,” said Mrs. Pegge, and then turning as ona 
pivot to her ally — “ No thanks to nobody, eh, Mrs. H.?” 

“‘ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“‘ I didn’t follow the Doctor’s directions,—did I, Mrs. H.?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And should have been no better if I had — eh? Mrs. H.? 

“ Not a tittle,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ but quite the reverse.” 

“ It isn’t the hopthalmy at all, — is it, Mrs. H.?” 

“ By no manner of means.” 

“Nor gutty sereny — it don’t come from the stomach — do it, 
Mrs. H.?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T never said that it did,” put in my father, more tickled than 
hurt by the attack on his medical skill. 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Pegge ; “ you’d have been wrong if you 
had, — for it’s Amor Rosis — eh, Mrs. H.? ” 

“ Exactly so — the very name,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ T can guess where they got that,” muttered Mr. Postle, just loud 
enough to be heard by his principal ; but my father was in too good a 
humour, and rubbing his nose tov briskly to be accessible to sinister 
suspicions. 

“ Well, well,” he said, with a tone and smile of conciliation enough 
to have smoothed a pair of ruffles into Quakerly wristbands. “ Amor, 
in the eye, is a very common affection amongst females, and so you 
may be right. And in spite of all that has passed, should you or Mrs. 
Hopkins wish at any time for medical advice or medicaments r 

“* Oh, no, no, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Pegge, tossing her head like a 
horse at the hay-rack. “ We are poor,— but we won’t be experi- 
- ented on any longer —eh, Mrs. H. ?” 
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“The Lord forbid!” cried Mrs. H. “ We’ve been too much ex- 
perimented upon already!” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Postle, determined to test his secret suspicions, 
“you had better seek other advice.” 

“ Kh, what?” asked Mrs. Pegge, wheeling about with her green 
verandah, till she brought her red ferrét-like eyes to bear on the 
assistant. ‘“ What might you say, young man?” 

“I said, that perhaps you had better seek other advice.” 

“ Perhaps we have,” replied Mrs. Pegge, with a suppressed chuckle, 
and the usual appeal for confirmation to Mrs. H. 

“ We certainly did,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ And whatever was advised,” said Mrs. Pegge, “there was one 
thing not recommended, namely, for a young child to sleep in an 
apiary —eh, Mrs. H.?” 

“ If you mean with a monkey,” said Mrs. Hopkins, “ most decidedly 
not.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Mrs. Pegge, “ Doctor Shackle knows: better than 
that — eh, Mrs. H.?” 

“ IT said so!” exclaimed Mr. Postle, with a slap of his hand on the 
desk that would have crushed a beetle into a dead flat. 

“ Hush, hush,” whispered my father. ‘ Dear me, you have killed 
the poor inky fly! 

“ Curse the fly!” cried Mr. Postle, fairly beside himself with vex- 
ation. “Iwish they had both been in its skin,— a couple of ungrateful 
old Jezebels!” 

“ He! he! he!” tittered Mrs. Pegge. “Some people will want one 
of their own cooling draughts!” 

“ Why you ungrateful creature!” cried Kezia, whose face had been 
purpling and swelling with indignation till it seemed ready to burst 
like an over-ripe gooseberry. ‘“ I wonder you can name a ’fever- 
vescing draught, for fear of its flying in your face!” 

“ Hoity toity!” said Mrs. Pegge, turning on Kezia, with her green 
shade over her glistening red eyes, like an angry Hooded Snake. — 
“ What have we here?— A Hen Doctor —a ’pothecary in petti- 
coats?” 

“IT don’t mind names,” answered Kezia, “so you may be as scro- 
fulous as you please.” 

“ Scurrilous,” said my father. 

“ Well, scurrilous. I don’t mind that,” continued Kezia. “ It’s 
your base return for our pharmacy, and your sneers at our practise. 
Such shocking unthankfulness! And to think of all the good physic 
you have enjoyed, gratis!” 

“ Physic!” retorted Mrs. Pegge with a sneer of unutterable con- 
tempt. “Physic indeed! such physic! If it’s so good, why don’t you 
enjoy it yourself? I’m sure we don’t want to rob you of it. If it 
was worth any thing it wouldn’t be given away — eh, Mrs. H.?” 

“¢ My own words,” replied Mrs. Hopkins, “ to a syllable.” 

“ Tt’s not physic at all!” said Mrs. Pegge. 

“ No!” exclaimed my father: “what then ?” 

“Tt’s the grouts of other people’s,” said Mrs. Pegge, “and that’s 
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how we get it in charity. But come, Mrs. H., we have been long 
enough here.” 

“ Quite,” said Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ And it will be long enough before we come here again, — eh, 
Mrs. H. ?” 

“ Ages,” said Mrs. Hopkins; and drawing the arm of her purblind 
confederate under her own, she led her towards the door, through 
which, — the one stumbling and the other limping — the two ingrates 
groped and hobbled away, and were seen no more. 

“‘ Say I told you so!” exclaimed Mr. Postle, desperately snatching 
up the pestle, but grinding nothing, except some inarticulate exe- 
crations between his teeth. My father even looked a little grave; 
and as for Kezia, she could only stare up at the ceiling, flap her hands 
about, and ejaculate “ Oh, I never!” 

“ Yes, Shackle’s at the bottom of it all,” muttered Mr. Postle, 
shrewdly adopting my father’s own mode of thinking aloud as a vehicle 
for administering his private sentiments. ‘“ Those two beldams have 
been prompted by him, that’s certain, — and he has been called in at 
the Great House.” 

“‘ He has?” said my father. 

Postle, however, took no notice of the interrogation, but shook his 
head, despondingly, and proceeded. “ That infernal little monkey has 
done for us! We shall never be sent for again, master or mate. No, 
no, a doctor who couldn’t save such a little creature would never pre- 
serve so great a lady! So there is our best patient gone — gone — 
gone! And the Parish will go next, for Shackle has got the Board 
by the ear.” 

“ Not he,” said my father. 

“ Then he sells opium and we don’t, and that gives him the village. 
The more fools we,”—and Postle shrugged his shoulders and elevated 
his eyebrows—“ We’re unpopular with rich and poor. —I should not 
wonder, some day, if we were even to be hung or burnt in effigy!” 

My father smiled, and rubbed his nose, and none the less, that Kezia 
clasped her hands and groaned aloud at the imaginary picture. But 
he repented of his mirth, when he saw her eyes, swimming in tears, 
fixed alternately on himself, and the assistant, as if they were already 
swinging like Guys, over the opprobrious bonfire. 

“ Postle— Mr. Postle”— he began, but the assistant continued his 
soliloquy. 

“ There’s Widow Warner’s child in one of her old convulsions . 

“ Poor thing!” cried my father, “I will go and look to her di- 
rectly !” 

“ But there has been no message,” said Mr. Postle, suddenly waking 
up from his pretended fit of abstraction. ‘“ We’re not sent for.” 

“ No matter,” said my father; and snatching up his hat, and clap- 
ping it on, the wrong side before, was about to hurry out of the sur- 
gery, when he was checked by an exclamation from Kezia. 

** Gracious !—The yellow lamp is broke again ! ” 
“ Yes — last night —for the fifth time,” said Mr. Postle. 
“It is very strange,” said my father, looking up at the gap in the 
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fanlight, where there ought to have been a glass globe, filled with a 
certain yellow fluid; and which nightly, by the help of a lamp behind 
it cast a flaring advertisement over a post, across the road, and partly 
up a poplar tree on the opposite side of the way. “It is very strange 
— there must be some cause for it.” 

“‘ Nobody breaks Shackle’s green lamp,” observed Mr. Postle. 

My father made no reply; but, stepping hastily out of the surgery, 
set off—at what Postle called his acute pace, in opposition to his 
slower, or chronic one — towards the Widow Warner’s Cottage. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUR CARVER. 


AMONGST my father’s little vanities —and in him it was partly pro- 
fessional—he rather piqued himself on his dexterity in dividing a 
fowl or cutting up a joint of meat. The performance, nevertheless, 
was generally a slovenly one,—not for want of skill in the operator, 
but through the fault of the carver, which was as blunt as any messer 
in Germany. 

Every family has some standing nuisance of the kind,—a smoky 
chimney, a creaking door, a bad lock, a stiff hinge, or a wayward 
clock, which, in spite of a thousand threats and promises, never gets 
Rumfordized, oiled, mended, eased, rectified, or regulated. Our stock 
grievance was the carver. In vain Kezia, who never grudged what 
she called elbow-grease, rubbed the steel to and fro, and round and 
round, and laboured by the hour to sharpen the obstinate instrument; 
wherever the fault lay, in her manipulation, the metal, the knife-board, 
or the Flanders brick, the thing remained as dull as ever. My father 
daily hacked and haggled, looked at the edge, then at the back of the 
blade, and passed his finger along both, as if in doubt which was which, 
—pshaw’d—blessed his soul—wondered who could cut with such a 
thing —and swore, for the hundredth time, that the carver must and 
should go to the cutler’s. Perhaps, as he said this so positively, it was 
expected that the carver would go of itself to the grindstone : however, 
it never went; but Kezia and the knife rubbed on till the board, and 
the brick, and my father’s patience were nearly worn out together. 
The dinner-tool was still as blunt as a spade; and might have re- 
mained so till Doomsday, but for the extraordinary preparations for 
the Christening, when, every other household article having undergone 
a furbishing, the eye of our maid-of-all-work fell on the refractory 
knife, which she declared—please the pigs—should go forthwith to 
be set and ground by Mr. Weldon the smith. 

Luckily there was an errand due in the same direction ; so huddling 
herself into her drab shawl, and flinging on her-black bonnet, without 
tying the strings—for there was no time for nicety—away went 


Kezia through the village at her best pace,—a yellow earthenware 
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basin in one hand, and the naked carving-knife in the other; a com- 
-bination, be it said, rather butcherly, and to a country-bred mind in- 
evitably suggestive of pig-sticking, and catching the blood for black 
puddings: but the plain homely Kezia, who seldom studied appearances, 
or an ideal picture of her own person, held sturdily on her way, with 
striding legs and swinging arms, the domestic weapon flashing to 
the sunshine in her red right hand. How her thoughts were occu- 
pied, may be guessed, —that the usual speculations of menials had no 
place in her brain. Instead of thinking of sweethearts, fairings, rib- 
bons, new bonnets, cast-off gowns, tea and sugar, the kitchen stuff, 
vails, perquisites, windfalls, petty peculations, warnings, raised wages, 
and what did or did not belong to her place, her mind was busy with 
the Baptism, the dear babes, Mrs. Prideaux, her master, mistress, 
and Mr. Postle, and generally all those household interests in which 
her own were as completely merged and lost as water is in water. 
Amongst these the medical interest of course held a prominent place, 
and induced in her, not only a particular attention to the practice and 
the patients, but a general observance—which became habitual — of 
looks and symptoms, with a strong tendency, moreover, to exhibit 
what she called her physical knowledge. This propensity she was 
enabled to indulge in her passage along “the Street,” a long strag- 
gling row of one-storied cottages, mud-built and thatched, and only 
separated by the road in front from the sluggish river, which added 
its unwholesome damps to the noxious effluvia from mouldy furniture, 
musty garments, and perhaps rancid provisions, and sluttish accumu- 
lations of dust and dirt, in dark, ill-ventilated rooms. At the back, 
dotted with stunted willow-pollards, and windmills, and intersected by 
broad ditches, lay the Fens, a dreary expanse, flat as a map, and as 
diversely coloured by black and brown bogs, water, purple heath, 
green moss, and various crops, blue, red, and yellow, including patches 
of hemp and flax, which at certain seasons were harvested and placed 
to steep in stagnant ponds, whence the rotting vegetable matter ex- 
haled a pestilential malaria as fetid in its stench as deadly in its 
influence on the springs of health and life. The eyes of Kezia 
rested, therefore, on many a sickly sallow face and emaciated frame 
amongst the men and women who lounged or worked beside the open 
windows, and even in some of the children that played round the 
thresholds, biting monstrous cantles out of slices of bread and butter, 
or nursing baby brothers and sisters only half a size smaller than 
themselves. With all these people, big and little, Kezia exchanged 
familiar greetings, and nods and smiles of recognition, occasionally 
halting for a brief conference,—for example, to recommend “ scurv 

treatment” for little Bratby, to prescribe a dose of “ globular salts ” 
for the younger Modley, or to hint to Mrs. Pincott, whose infant was 
suffering from dentition, that its gums wanted “punctuation” with 
the lancet. But at one house she paused to deliver an especial salute; 
for on the door-step sat little Sally Warner, cuddling her arms in her 
pinafore, and upturning a cheerful chubby face, with a fair brow, 
bright blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, but sadly disfigured between the 
snubby nose and dimpled chin, and all round the pretty mouth, by an 
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eruption which might have been averted by a timely dose of brim- 
stone and treacle, —a spectacle Kezia no sooner observed than 
abruptly stopping for an instant, with a certain gesture, she pro- 
nounced certain ambiguous words, so appalling, in one sense, that the 
scared child immediately fled indoors to her widowed mother, on 
whose lap, after a paroxysm of grief and terror, she went off into one 
of those constitutional fits to which she had been subject from her 
cradle. 

Poor Kezia! How little she dreamt that, by merely pointing ata 
child with a carving-knife, and saying, “ You want opening!” she 
was seriously endangering a young life! How little she thought that 
she was preparing for her dear master another of those mortifications 
which were beginning to throng round him so thickly as to justify 
the old proverb, that misfortunes never come single, but are grega- 
rious in mischief, and hunt in packs like the wolves. 

In the mean time my father, good easy man! walked on quite un- 
conscious of the impending annoyance; for the incident of the carving- 
knife, which furnished this little episode, occurred prior to the scene 
in the surgery recorded in the last chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE VISIT; AND THE VISITATION. 


A Goop man, of kindly impulses, and contented with their gratifi- 
cation, is not apt to resent very violently the ungracious reception of 
his benefits; but, however indifferent on his own account, he cannot 
help feeling some vexation, partly for the sake of the ingrate himself, 
and partly on behalf of mankind in general. There is a wrong done 
to the species ; a slur cast on human nature; and his cheek flushes, if 
not with personal indignation, with shame for his race. Thus, there 
are men whom a series of injuries, readily forgiven, have failed to 
convert into misanthropes ; but have inspired, nevertheless, with a 
profound melancholy. 

Something of this depression probably weighed down my father’s 
spirits, seeing that he walked without his usual music, the whisper of 
a whistle, and looking earthwards besides—as if out of tune for sun- 
shiny thoughts — into his own shadow — heedless alike of the sparrow’s 
taking a dust-bath in the road, and the wagtail that kept just a-head 
of him by a series of short swift runs, its delicate legs almost in- 
visible from the rapidity of their motion, and its tail, at every halt, 
balancing with that peculiar vibration from which the bird derives its 
name. 

And yet the scene was much brighter than when he had last paced 
the same road: the day was fine, and the landscape as lovely and 
cheerful as its “capabilities” allowed. The river glittered in the 
sun; the bleak rose at the flies, making numberless rings and dimples 
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in the surface; and myriads of minnows and stickle-backs — for 
which the water was famous — wheeled and manceuvred in dark 
shoals, like liquid clouds, amidst the shallows ; while larger fish 
skulked in the eddies round the lock-gates, or glistened silverly 
through the intricate golden arabesques that sparkled in. the rippled 
water, and thence reflected, danced on the piles of the dam, and the 
supports of the Dutch-looking swing-bridge. For a swarm of ex- 
patriated Flemings had settled aforetime in the neighbourhood; and 
by the style of such erections had made the country, in its artificial 
features, as well as in its natural aspect, very similar to their own. 

On the other hand lay the broad ditch; here and there widening 
into a little pool, that bristled with rushes and flags, amidst patches of 
brown water, and green scum, and aquatic weeds, enlivened by numer- 
ous yellow blossoms, like bathing buttercups, over which the red, 
blue, or green dragon flies, all head and tail—like glorified tadpoles — 
darted about on their gauzy wings; or with a dipping motion, regular 
as a pulsation, deposited their eggs in the stagnant fluid; or settled, 
and clung motionless to some reedy stem. In the clear spaces, the 
water-spider, skating without ice, performed its eccentric evolutions 
on the surface; whilst clouds of gnats pertinaciously hovered over 
some favourite spot, though dissipated again and again by the flutter 
of the fly bird, hawking at insects, and returning after each short 
flight to perch on the same dead twig of the alder. The bank was 
gay with flowering weeds, and covered with tangled verdure — plants, 
shrubby, pyramidal, and pendulous, interlaced and festooned by 
straggling creepers and parasites, out of which, at intervals, struggled 
the trunk of the pollard willow, still clasped by the glossy ivy, and 
embossed with golden or emerald moss — or the silvery stem of the 
aspen, up-turning at every breath the hoary side of its twinkling 
leaves, and changing its foliage from green to grey, and from grey to 
green, with the variable shades of the summer sea. ‘The very slime 
oozing round the muddy margin of the pool, and filling the holes 
poached by the feet of horses and cattle, assumed prismatic tints ; 
whilst the fresh plashes, running up into the road-ruts, glanced alter- 
nate blue and white with the shifting sky: in short, there was all 
the beauty that colour, change, light and shade, life and motion, can 
give to even common-place objects; and on which, generally, my 
father, a lover of nature, would not have turned a careless eye, no 
more than he would have let the sedge-bird warble, as unheard as in- 
visible, amongst the waving reeds. 

But his mind was pre-occupied. In spite of himself the harsh 
voice of Mrs. Hopkins still echoed in his ear; he still saw the red and 
black eyes of Mrs. Pegge glimmering, like live charcoal, under their 
green shade. With every step, however, the image and the sounds 
became fainter, and the cloud passed away from his soul. 

‘“ Pshaw,” he said to himself, “I am as unreasonable as the old 
women! Poor creatures, that have hardly daily bread enough to 
justify a thanksgiving —and to expect from them a grace before and 
after a dose of physic! To be sure they might have been more civil 
—and yet, poor, ragged, infirm, disappointed in life, and diseased — 
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the one half-blind and the other a cripple — what worldly sugar have 
they in their cup to sweeten their dispositions ? — What cream of 
comfort, or soothing syrup, to make them mild, affable, and good- 
humoured? And besides, what do they meet with themselves from 
society at large but practical rudeness? Scorned and shunned because 
penniless and shabby; oppressed, snubbed, and wronged, because weak 
and powerless ; neglected and insulted, because old and ugly ; and un- 
ceremoniously packed off at last, as no longer ornamental, useful or 
profitable, to that human lumber-hole, the workhouse! Accustomed 
to endure poverty without pity, age without reverence, want without 
succour, pain without sympathy, — what wonder if their minds get 
warped with their frames, and as sensitive to slights and affronts as 
their bodies to damp and cold winds, — if their judgments become as 
harsh as their voices, or if their tempers sharpen with their features ? 
What wonder if their prejudices stiffen with their limbs—their whims 
increase with their wrinkles — their repinings with their infirmities 
— nay, if their very hearts harden with their fates, or their patience 
fails utterly under the tedious suffering of some chronic disease, which 
Art can only palliate, whilst Hope perhaps promised a cure? No, no, 
we must not expect too much from human natnre under such trials, 
and so many privations ! — And so let them enjoy their discontents,” 
said my father, raising his voice: “the worse for them, poor souls, 
that they are past other pleasure!—and if grumbling be a comfort, 
who would grudge it, any more than their solitary luxury —a pinch 
of snuff?” 

“ Or a drop of lodnum,” grumbled a surly voice. 

My father looked up, and recognised the speaker; but the man, 
gazing straight before him, as if suddenly seized with a stiff neck, 
passed hastily by, to escape the words which pursued him. 

“ Yes, yes, Roger Heap, or a dram of oxalic acid, which I would 
as soon sell you as the other. It’s the curse of the county, what with 
their laudanum drops —and opie pills — and syruping the infants — 
and if ever I saw a flower like a well-frilled last night-cap it’s the 
White Poppy!” , 

My father stopped, for he had reached the widow’s pretty cottage, 
and stepping through the open front door, walked into the parlour. It 
was a small room, neatly but tastily furnished ; for Mrs. Warner had 
been left in easy circumstances by her late husband, a farmer, in those 
prosperous war times when farmers reaped golden harvests; and long 
before the distressed agriculturist learned to cry “Ichaboe! My 
glory is departed from me! and I am dependent for profitable crops 
on a species of foreign Penguin, of dirty habits!” His competence, 
indeed, was rapidly growing into a fortune, when he perished suddenly 
after a market-dinner by an accident which, communicated too ab- 
ruptly to the widow, made her, prematurely, the mother of an infant, 
afflicted from its ill-starred birth with convulsions. A black profile of 
the father hung over the mantel-piece, beside the old-fashioned mirror ; 
and in his vacant elbow-chair, beside the fire-place, reposed his 
favourite terrier, blind with age, and asthmatic, from the pampering 
of his mistress, whose whole affections were divided, though in un- 
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equal portions, between her little Sally and the dog. At the sound of 
a strange foot the wheezy animal uttered a creaking growl, but quickly 
began to thump the damask seat with his tail on recognizing my 
father, already met, or rather intercepted, by the widow, who, omit- 
ting her usual courtesy, placed herself directly before him, so as to bar 
his passage to the inner room. 

“* Well, and how is Sally?” asked my father, kindly looking down 
at the diminutive widow, for she was the smallest woman, to use the 
popular description, “that ever stood in shoe leather, not to be an 
absolute dwarft.” Besides which, since Master Warner’s death, she 
had pined and wasted away to a perfect atomy, and looked even less 
than she really was in that pinched cap and the black dress which 
reduced her figure. Not that she fretted visibly, or wept: her eyes 
shed no more tears than those of the peacock plumes over the old 
mirror; but if grief has a dry rot of its own, by that decay she had 
crumbled away till her whole widowed body,.as my father said, con- 
tained but just clay enough to make one little lachrymatory urn. In 
truth, she was singularly withered and shrivelled, and, in the common 
belief, still shrank so rapidly as to beget a notion amongst the more 
imaginative of the village children, that she would eventually dwindle 
to the fairy standard, and then disappear. 

“ Well, how is Sally ?” asked my father: “I hear she has had a 
fit.” 

“‘ She has,” answered the tiny widow. Her very voice seemed 
smaller than usual, and to come, a mere sibilant murmur, through her 
thin compressed lips and closed teeth. 

“ Poor thing! I'll go in and look at her,” said my father, making 
one step sideways, and then another forward. 

“ There is no need,” said the widow, stepping one pace backward, 
and then another sideways, so as to still keep in his front. 

“ Ts she well then ?” 

“ No.” 

‘“‘ T had better see her then,” said my father. 

“ Doctor Shackle has seen her,” said the widow. 

“‘ Quite right—he was the nearest” —replied my father, who was 
as free from the professional as from any other species of jealousy. 
“ Quite right! then I am easy about her—for she is in good hands.” 

Just as my father pronounced this eulogium the object of it issued 
from the inner room; and the little widow, stepping apart, left the 
rival doctors— if there can be rivalry all on one side—standing face 
to face. What a contrast it was! my father, plump, rosy as a red- 
streak, and bright-eyed—one of those men of the old school who 
looked handsome in hair-powder; the other a tall bony personage, 
sandy haired, with large yellow whiskers, stony light grey eyes, a 
straight sharp nose, high cheek-bones, colourless cheeks, and thin lips, 
parted in a perpetual smile that resulted less from good temper than 
good teeth—a proper enough personification of Lent, reminding 
one of the hard sordid dryness of the stockfish, and the complexion of 
the parsnip. Then, his manners were cold and reserved, his voice 
uniform in its tone—his words few and sarcastic, and often marked 
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in italics, by a sneering curl of the lip—one of those men from whose 
veins, if pricked, you would expect not blood but milk—not milk 
warm and sweet, but acrid like that of the dandelion—men whose 
livers, you feel sure, are white; their hearts of the palest flesh-colour, 
and always on the wrong side; their brains a stinging jelly, like the 
sea-nettle. That my father, one of the warmest of the warm-blooded 
animals, could endure such a polypus—that they could meet without 
his instinctively antipathising and flying off, was proof of his easy dis- 
position, his exquisite temper, his childlike simplicity, large faith in 
human goodness, and catholic attraction towards all his race. 

“ Well, Doctor,” said my father, “ how is the little patient ?” 

*“ All safe now,” answered Shackle. “ But a terrible shock to the 
system — tremendous fit — brought on by a fright.” 

“A fright ?” 

“ Yes : some fool or other, with a knife, or magical instrument, or 
something — threatened to rip her up.” 

“ The brute deserved a flogging !” exclaimed my father. 

“T think so, too,” said Shackle, with a glance aside at the 
mother. 

“Why, the brute, as you call her,” began the widow, but was 
checked by Shackle, who placed his finger on his lip, and, stooping 
down to her ear, whispered, 

“ Assumed ignorance! ” 

“ Poor child !” said my father ; “I have been quite anxious about 
her.” 

“ You must have been,” said Shackle; “you came so quickly ! ” — 
a sarcasm my father, in the innocence of his heart, mistook for a 
civility. 

“It happened hours ago,” remarked the little widow. 

“Ts it possible!” cried my father. “But I knew nothing of it — 
not a syllable.” 

Shackle said nothing, but looked incredulously at the widow, who 
replied, by an almost imperceptible shake of the head. 

“ Postle only told me,” said my father, “ about ten minutes since.” 

“ Oh, that Postle !” exclaimed Shackle, “ what a treasure he must 
be !” 

‘“‘ He is, indeed,” said my father, quite unconscious of the intended 
sneer. 

“ And that—what’s her name ?— Kezia?” cried Shackle, “taking 
such a family interest in every thing— even to the medical prac- 
tice |” 

_At the mention of Kezia and medical practice, the figure of the 
little widow appeared to dilate; her eyes flashed, and her tiny tongue 
began rapidly to moisten her thin lips ; but before she could speak, 
Shackle broke in with some directions about the sick child; and then 
seizing my father by the arm, hurried him out of the cottage. “I 
have another case to attend,” he said, “and a very urgent one.” 

‘‘T hope the present one,” said my father, “is going on favour- 
ably.” | 

“Oh, quite; she is all right;” answered Shackle. “By the by, 
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I hope I am excused. There is a certain etiquette between medical 
men, —and I ought to apologise for interfering with one of your 
patients.” 

“Not at all! not at all!” cried my father. “We are both of us 
engaged in the same great mission—co-operators in the good work of 
alleviating human suffering.” 

“‘ Exactly so — of the same order of charity,” said Shackle, with a 
sneering emphasis on the last word, intended secretly for my father’s 
gratuitous practice. ‘“ Yes, both of us are of one fraternity, or, as 
we should be called abroad, Brothers of Mercy,”— a phrase which 
so delighted my father, that, seizing Shackle’s hand between both his 
own, he warmly urged a request conceived some minutes before. 

“With the utmost pleasure,” replied Shackle, bowing, and return- 
ing the squeeze with apparent cordiality; and then the two doctors 
parted — one with an ivory smile on his face, that vanished the mo- 
ment he turned his back; the other with a kindly glow on his coun- 
tenance which promised to endure till the next meeting. 

My father, however, instead of turning homewards, guided by some 
vague impulse, bent his steps towards the dwelling of the Hobbeses. 
— To see, after so many disappointments, how his kind intentions had 
thriven in that quarter? Perhaps so. Meanwhile little Sally was 
safe, and his whistle was resumed. He was conscious of the warmth 
and glory of the sunshine; heard and enjoyed the carol of the lark ; 
observed the grey goose leading her callow yellow gulls across the 
road to the river ; and laughed at the consequential airs of the hissing 
gander, as he sailed on, with raised stern, and one broken wing hang- 
ing down at his side, like the weather-board of a Dutch yacht. Buta 
stranger spectacle was in store for him —a low ‘mud cottage, rudely 
thatched with brown mossy straw and reeds — the broken panes of its 
one window stopped with dingy rags — and two men, in the livery of 
the magpie but repudiating its loquacity, in short, two Mutes, in black 
and white, standing one on each side of the humble door! My father 
stopped and rubbed his eyes like a man “drowned in adream.” But 
no, there they were, the two mummers, with their paraphernalia in 
their hands, surrounded by an undress circle of the village children, 
backed by an outer ring of men and women, who stared over their 
black, white, brown, red, yellow, cropped or curly little heads. 

In another minute there was a stir and murmur of expectation 
amongst the crowd, —and first a black and white hat, and then a man 
in black with a white scarf, came stooping through the low door ; fol- 
lowed by two other men in sables, carrying a little coffin, covered with 
French grey cloth, and studded with silvered nails. After a pause, as 
if to afford time for the spectators to gaze and comment on the hand- 
some coffin and its ornaments, another attendant threw over it a black 
velvet pall with a white border; and then came forth the mourners, 
stumbling over the threshold, the Mother with a white handkerchief 
at her eyes; but the Father with his grief, all unveiled, writhing in 
his hard-featured yellow face. The silk hood and scarf but partially 
concealed the shabby ragged clothing of the poor woman ; and the 
funeral mantle was far too short for the tall man, whose mud-stained 
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corduroys were visible a foot below its skirt; whilst one half of his 
best and worst beaver, brown in colour and of no particular shape, 
bulged out roughly above the sleek hat-band which encircled it, and 
thence flowed down his nape, and with a full convex curve over his 
high round shoulders. There was a moan from the crowd as the 
mourners appeared, and then a hush, only broken by the sobs of the 
bereaved parents, whereat the tender-hearted of the circle looked tear- 
fully at each other, and clasped their hands. At last the man in black 
with the white scarf—composing his face as it were to some inaudible 
Dead March — solemnly took three steps forward, and then suddenly 
wheeling about, walked six steps backwards, with his eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the moving pall which followed him — and then three more 
steps backwards, but on his tiptoes, to look over the pall at the mourn- 
ers — when, all being right, he turned round again, and walked on, 
as slowly as he could pace, to eke out the very short distance between 
the hut of mourning and the church. The crowd, which had opened 
to the procession, closed again, and followed in its wake — men, 
women, boys, and girls, all seriously or curiously interested in Death, 
except the vacant baby faces, which leaning chubbily on the mothers’ 
shoulders, looked quite the other way. 

“ A foolish job, bean’t it?” said an old woman, leaning on a crutch, 
—too lame to follow the funeral. “‘I’o chuck away money that way! 
Quite a waste, bean’t it?”-— and. she put up a tin ear-trumpet, and 
turned its broad end towards my father. 

“Tt is, indeed!” cried my father, surprised by such an echo of 
his own reflexions. 

“ Ay, bean’t it?” repeated the old deaf woman. ‘“ And such poor 
paupers as them too—as might have had a burying by the parish !” 

My father hesitated to answer. He knew the poor well; their in- 
tense abhorence of a parish funeral; and the extreme sacrifices they 
would make to subscribe to a burial society, and secure a decent in- 
terment. But he thought it best to chime in with the old woman’s 
humour. 

“Of course they might:” he said. ‘“ The Hobbeses are on the 
parish books already, and the overseer would, no doubt, have given 
them an order on the parish undertaker.” 

“ Who will take her?” asked the deaf woman. 

My father loudly repeated his words. 

«¢ Ay—an order for a common deal box,” screamed the old woman, 
in a voice so different to her former one, that my father looked round 
for another speaker. ‘“ A rough wooden thing, only fit for soap and 
candles! Look there!” and she pointed with her cruteh — “Id 
sooner bury a child o’ mine, wi’ a brickbat in yonder pool! But any 
thing is good enow for the like of us to be packed into. Ay, an old 
tea-chest, or a forrin fruit chest, with our pauper corpses a-bulgin out 
the sides, and showin, like the orangers, thro the cracks!” 

“ No, no, no!” shouted my father. 

“But I say yes, yes,” cried the old woman. “ Screwed down in a 
common box, and jolted off, full trot, to be chucked into the parish 
pit-hole — and a good riddance of old rubbidge! And better that 
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than to be made a gift of, privily, to the parish doctor! Ay, you! 
you! you!” she screamed, shaking her crutch in my father’s face — 
“ with your surgical cuttings, and carvings, and ’natomizings! And 
can hardly have patience to wait till people are dead!” 

“If I know what you mean,” bawled my father, “ T’ll be ’natomized 
myself !” 

“ Oh! not you, forsooth !” answered the old woman, who had imper- 
fectly heard the anecdote of Kezia and the carving-knife, and, like 
other deaf people, had made her own blundering version of the story. 
** But you long, you know you do, to cut open little Sally Warner, and 
to look in her inside for the cause of her fits !” 

My father winced —it would have vexed Job himself. 

“‘ Plague take it!” he said, as much rumpled as it was possible for 
him to be in his temper. “I do believe some dog has run mad, and 
bitten all the old women in the village !” 

“ Ay, that comes home to you,” cried the crabbed cripple. ‘‘ And 
mind Death don’t come home too—to your own twin babies. To 
begrudge poor Sukey Hobbes her funeral! Suppose it was even a 
hearse-and-six, with ostrich plumage—and why not? An only child, 
quite a doting-piece, and begrudged nothing in life, by fond parents, 
if it cost the last penny, and why should she be begrudged by them in 
death —and gold and silver in the house? And which some say was 
flung in, by night, through the window by Doctor Shackle, and that 
he owns to it, or leastways, don’t deny it—but I say, chucked down 
the chimbly by a Guardian Angel, in the shape of a white pigeon, as 
was seen sitting on the roof.” 

“No doubt of it,” shouted my father, rubbing his nose, and quite 
restored to good humour by his new metamorphosis. ‘“ There was a 
guardian angel seen lately sitting on a rock in America—only”—and 
he dropped his voice—‘“‘ it turned out to be an exciseman tarred and 
feathered.” 

“ That’s true, then,” said the old woman. “ But the funeral will be 
coming back, and I must speak a condoling word to the Hobbeses. 
Poor souls! I know myself what it is to be childless—but it will be 
an everlasting blessed comfort and consoling to them to reflect they 
have given her such a genteel burying as was never seen afore in their 
spheres of life.” And the old crone hobbled off on her crutch, leaving 
my father to whistle or talk to himself as he pleased. He did the last. 

“Yes, the old deaf body is right. ‘The money was intended for the 
comfort and consolation of the bereaved couple ; and they were justi- 
fied in seeking for them in the mode most congenial to their own feel- 
ings. An odd mode, to be sure, considering their usual habits and 
rank in life! And yet, why should not the poor have their whims 
and prejudices as well as the rich? Grief is grief, in high or low, and, 
like other morbid conditions, is apt to indulge in strange fancies. So 
let the guineas go —there are worse lavishings in this world than on 
the obsequies of an only child! And after all, if the money went fool- 
ishly, it came quite as absurdly—for medical attendance on a sick 
monkey !” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OUR DOCTOR’S BOY. 


THE surgery was quiet—the assistant leisurely making up some 
sort of medical swan-shot—when my father entered, and hung up 
his hat. 

“Well, I have met Doctor Shackle at last :—he was at Mrs. War- 
nex ’*s—and the child is better.” 

“T should like to meet him too,” observed Mr. Postle, very calmly 
in tone, but squeezing his finger and thumb together so energetically, 
that the bolus which was between them — instead of a nose— was flat- 
tened into a lozenge. 

“Then you will soon have that pleasure,” said my father, “for I 
have asked him to the christening.” 

Mr. Postle turned faint, sick, red, and then white, with disgust: 
symptoms the Doctor must have observed, but that his attention was 
absorbed by a phenomenon elsewhere. 

It was Catechism Jack, —who after a preliminary peep or two from 
behind the door-post, at last crept, with a sidling gait and a sheepish 
air, into the surgery, where by eccentric approaches, like those of a 
shy bird, he gradually placed himself at the counter. 

“ Well, Jack,” said my father, “ what do you want?” 

Jack made no reply ; but dropping his head on his right shoulder, 
with a leer askance at my father, plucked his sodden finger out of his 
mouth, and pointed with it to one of the drawers. 

*“ You see,” said my father, in an aside to Postle, “the fellow is not 
quite a fool. He remembers where the lozenge came from.” 

“Mere animal instinct,” answered Postle, in the same under tone : 
“a monkey would do as much, and remember the canister where he 
got a lump of sugar.” 

“T will try him further,” said my father, putting his hand in the 
drawer for a lozenge, which he held out between his finger and thumb. 
“Well, Jack, what will you do if I give you this?” Jack eyed the 
lozenge — grinned — looked at my father; and then drawled out his 
answer. 

“Tl say my Catechism.” 

** No, no, Jack,” cried my father, “we don’t want that. But will 
you be a good boy?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, his head suddenly drooping again, while a cloud 
passed over his face. Yes, I will, — and not tumble down stairs.” 

“Poor fellow!” said my father. ‘ They made a fault of his mis- 
fortune. I have a great mind to take him. Should you like, J ack, 
to get your own living ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack with alacrity, for my father had uncon- 
sciously ‘given him a familiar cue— “ to learn and labour truly to get 
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my own living, and to do my duty in that state of life to which it 
may please God to call me.” 

‘“‘ Catechism again!” whispered Mr. Postle. 

“Yes, but aptly quoted and applied,” answered my father. “Do 
you know, Jack, what physic is?” 

Jack nodded, and pantomimically expressed his acquaintance with 
medicine by making a horrible grimace. 

“ Well, but speak out, Jack,” said my father. ‘Use your tongue. 
Let us hear what you know about it. What’s physic?” 

“ Nasty stuff,” said Jack, “in a spoon.” 

“ Yes,” said my father, “or in a wine-glass, Jack, or in a cup. 
Very good. And do you remember my foot-boy Job, who used to 
carry out the physic in a basket ?” 

Jack nodded again. 

“Should you like to take his place, and carry out the medicine in 
the same way ?” 

“‘T— don’t — know,” drawled Jack, sympathetically sucking his 
finger, while he ogled the little oval confection, which my father still 
retained in its old position. 

“Do you think you could do it?” 

Jack was silent. 

“ Would you try to learn?” 

“T learn two things,” mumbled Jack, “my duty towards God, and 
my duty towards my neighbour.” 

“‘ Not very apposite that,” muttered Mr. Postle. 

“Not much either way,” answered my father; and he resumed 
the examination. 

“Well, Jack, suppose I were to take you into my service, and 
feed and clothe you — should you like a smart new livery?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And a new hat?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And if I were to give you a pair of new shoes, would you take 
care of them ?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “and walk in the same all the days of my 
life.” 

“There!” said my father, giving Postle a nudge with his elbow; 
“what do you think of that ?” 

“A mere random-shot,” answered Mr. Postle. 

“Not at all,” said my father, turning again to his protégé. “ Well, 
Jack, I have a great mind to give you a trial. If I take you into the 
house, and find you in a good bed, and comfortable meals, and a suit 
of clothes, and provide for you altogether, would you promise to 
behave yourself ? ” 

“They did promise and vow three things in my name,” answered 
Jack ; “first, that I should renounce the devil and all his works 4 

“Yes, yes,’ cried my father rather hastily, for Postle was grinning. 
“We know all that. But would you take care of the basket, Jack, 
and leave the medicine for the neighbours at the right houses, and 
attend to your duty?” 
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“My duty towards my neighbour,” answered Jack, “is to love 
him as myself ; and to do to all men as I would they should do unto 
me — Give us the lozenge.” 

My father gave him the lozenge, which the lad eagerly popped into 
his mouth, occasionally taking it out again, to look edgeways at its 
thinness, till all was gone; and then deliberately licked his sweetened 
hand, beginning at the thumb, and ending with the little finger. My 
father, who had watched every motion with intense interest, mecha- 
nically turned round to the drawer for another “'Tolu;” but falling 
into a fit of musing at the same time, forgot the destination of the 
lozenge, and eventually clapped it into his own mouth, to the in- 
finite discomfiture of Jack, who by a sudden depression of his features, 
while his head dropped on his bosom, and his arms fell straight by 
his sides, typified very vividly the common catastrophe of the Hope 
going down with all hands. 

“Yes, my mind is made up,” said my father, awakening from his 
reverie. ‘At any rate the unfortunate creature shall have a chance. 
With a little looking after at first, he will do very well.” 

Mr. Postle looked earnestly at my father, with an expression which 
might be translated “ What next? ”—then up at the ceiling with a 
shrug which signified “Lord, help us!” —and then performed “Con- 
found it!” by a frantic worrying of his hair, as if it had been wool 
or flock that required teazing. To remonstrate, he knew, was in 
vain. My father, in ordinary cases, was not what is called pig- 
headed; but in matters of feeling, his heart, as Postle said, was “as 
obstinate as the influenza, which will run its own course.” In fact, 
from that hour “the Idiot” was virtually engaged vice Job, — for 
the parish of course made no objection to the arrangement; and as 
to the old. dame, his guardian, my father found means, never exactly 
known, to reconcile her to the loss of her charge and the stipend. So 
the thing being settled, Mr. Postle made the best of it, and endea- 
voured to initiate his subordinate in his duties: but it was hard work, 
and accordingly Kezia volunteered her help to convert Jack into our 
Doctor’s Boy. 

“To be sure,” she said, “ his faculties were not over bright, and 
he would protrude his catechiz at unseasoned times ; but he was very 
willing, and well-disposed, and an orphan besides, and, as such, every 
woman ought to be his mother.” And truly, however she found 
time for the labour, she turned him out daily so trim and clean, that 
could she have scoured up his dull mind to the same polish, Jack 
would have been one of the smartest boys in the parish. 
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THE SUN AND THE FLOWER. 


THERE was a little lovely flower 
That in a garden grew ; 
The gardener loved it, for it seemed 
So beautiful and true ; 
To the sun’s face it ever turned, 
When morning gleamed, when evening burned. 


At evening, when the sun was gone, 
And all the stars came flocking out, 
And the pale moon with quiet face 
Moved queenly ’mid the radiant rout, 
The gentle flower hung down her head, 
All pale and moveless as the dead ; 


But met again the bright-eyed sun, 

With dewy aspect, charged with weeping ; 
Yet soon cleared up her pearly face, 

Her master’s own dear circuit keeping ; 
And ever, as it moved around, 
Its green leaves murmured a sweet sound : 


Saying, “ Master dear, wert thou to leave 
The bright depths of that azure sky 
To the pale radiance of the stars 
And cold wan moonlight, I must die, — 
For from thy deep and burning face 
I draw my life and light and grace. 


‘I well remember when the stars 
Were happiness enough for me, 
And the sweet, quiet, gentle moon, — 
But that was ere I looked on thee ; 
For I was born when night lay still 
On the deep glen and shadowy hill. 
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“ Thy constant gaze I love to meet, 
And look into thy fierce, deep eye ; 

I know thee, that thou canst not change, 
I feel that thou wilt never die ; 

But with thine undeclining strength 

Wilt gleam upon my grave at length.” 
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“ Ah!” said the gardener, “ foolish flower, 
The sun will never change, nor die ; 

But mists may creep, and fogs may lower, 
And clouds may intercept the sky : 

If thou without his face must fall, 

Thy hopes of happiness were small.” 


He snapped the flower, and smiling said, 
‘“ Better to fall before his face, 

Than rot amid the nameless things 
That crawl below corrupt and base, 

Amid dark mists and chilling showers, 

And the grey sky’s dull sunless hours.” 


Ah! Love is like the golden sun, 
And Life is like the flower ; 

And Death, he is the gardener kind, 
That cropped its sweetest hour, 

Ere heavenly light, as in my song, 

From earthly glooms had suffered wrong. 


Bristol. W. H. Woon. 
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DALLADA THE NEGRESS. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE WEST INDIES. 


I wad been about three months in the Spanish West Indies, prin- 
cipally at the Havannah, and, after transacting various business there, 
had proceeded to the town of Mayaguez, where I waited several days 
anxiously expecting the arrival of our Charleston agent, who had 
given me rendezvous there. One of my main objects in coming from 
England had been to arrange some important business with him on 
behalf of the Bristol house in which I was a partner. Whilst I was 
wondering at the delay in his arrival, I one day received a letter from 
Charleston informing me of his death by fever. This unexpected cir- 
cumstance considerably embarrassed me, but, after some deliberation, I 
resolved to proceed to the port of San Juan, where I should be almost 
certain to find vessels for Charleston, in which place I felt that my 
presence was now highly necessary, owing to the sudden decease of 
our confidential agent. 

My chief acquaintance at Mayaguez was with a merchant of the 
name of Buchanan, known amongst his intimates by the elegant 
sobriquet of Bungy, a sharp shrewd little fellow, half Jew half Scetch- 
man, with a dash of the Spaniard, attributable to his long residence in 
the West Indies. To him I betook me in this emergency, and requested 
him to tell me of the first ship going round to San Juan, as I was 
desirous of reaching Charleston without loss of time. ‘To my great 
annoyance, he informed me that there were no vessels then loading for 
that destination, and upon my expressing my intention of going by 
land, he set before me a picture of the perils of such a journey that 
was by no means encouraging. The road, or rather track, from Maya- 
guez to San Juan was, according to his account, the most difficult and 
dangerous in the world. I should have to pass through the defiles of 
Matalaya, the forests of Zaculoibo, and the swamps of San Jago, all 
infested by gangs of runaway negroes, and by animals that are there 
called wolves, but which in reality are the descendants of those dogs 
that in the earlier days of Spanish rule were used to hunt down the 
natives. ‘The atmosphere, too, was pestilential, full of vomito prieto. 
He strongly advised me to wait the arrival of a vessel. 

“Or else ” added he, after a moment’s reflection. “ But no, 
you would not like to take a passage by the Centella ?” 

“The Centella! What is that ?” I inquired. 

“The rakish-looking Spanish schooner now in port. She is going 
to San Juan in a day or two.” 

“And why should I not like it?” cried I, catching eagerly at a 
chance of accomplishing my much-wished-for voyage. 
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“Oh! as to that,” he replied, “there are plenty of people who would 
not hesitate.” 

“Is the vessel in bad condition ?” 

“Bad condition!” double coppered and copper-fastened. Not a 
rope or a block wanting. Like a duck on the water—with the speed 
of an antelope. And the crew! Santa Virgen! Such thorough 
tarry breeks.” 

“ What’s wrong, then? Are the accommodations bad ?” 

“Excellent. No vessel of the size has better—if so good.” 

*“‘ Something queer about the captain, perhaps ?” 

‘ Not a bit of it. The captain is a good fellow, and a first-rate 
sailor.” 

“What objection can you have to the ship, then?” cried I impa- 
tiently. 

Bungy gave a peculiar whistle, and blinked significantly with his 
little greenish eyes. A thought struck me. 

“It is, perhaps, a privateer —a trifle in the piratical way ?” said I. 

ve Vo.” 

“In the devil’s name, then, what’s the matter with the schooner, 
and what do you mean by all this mystery ?” 

Bungy came very close to me, put his little finger into one of my 
button-holes, and, with a knowing grin, replied, 

“ The cargo—cargo of ebony.” 

I must say that this piece of information caused me at first to pull a 
wry face. There was something disagreeable in the idea of making a 
voyage on board a slaver. 

“ Has he got a cargo of that description at present?” said I. 

“No, sugar and coffee. He came here to dispose of his African 
produce. A hundred and twenty negroes of the very best sort. Pure 
Guinea blood. Sold in no time—four to five hundred dollars a-head. 
There’s a lucky dog for you!” 

And the worthy Bungy gave a deep sigh. 

* And he is going to San Juan ?” said I, reflecting. 

“ Weighs anchor the morning after to-morrow.” 

* Do you think he will take me with him ?” 

“Tl answer for that. He is a great camarada of mine. We've 
done business together for more than twenty thousand dollars. You 
are quite decided to go?” 

* Quite so.” 

“ Bien! Then come with me to the bull-ring. We are sure to 
find him there, and I will introduce you to him.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“What! Don’t you know that? Angeles del Cielo! Not known 
el Capitan Juan—Juan Balderaga. Juan el Rey, as they call him!” 

Bungy was still wondering at my singular ignorance concerning 
such a distinguished personage as the slave captain, when we reached 
the circus. No bull-fight was then going on, the banderilleros and 
matadores had temporarily yielded the ground to a travelling manége, 
the members of which had for some days past been astonishing the 


population of Mayaguez with their feats of horsemanship. ‘There was 
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a large audience collected, and the coup-d’eil afforded by the circus 
was exceedingly striking to a European eye. The grave and noble 
Spanish physiognomies, the broad-leaved sombreros, the ample cloaks 
falling in wide and graceful folds; the women with their clear brown 
complexions and glossy black hair, their fiery glances, their coquettish, 
and sometimes scornful smile. There was much to gaze at and speculate 
upon, but I had had my fill of such scenes during my stay in Spanish 
America, and at present I only thought of finding the captain of the 
Centella. I gazed round the circus expecting to see, leaning against 
one of the painted pillars that supported the roof of the building, 
some dark-browed pirate with handsome features, compressed lips, 
and curled moustache, attired in blue jacket and white trousers, with 
a Turkish cap on his head, the hilt of a poniard protruding from his 
red silken sash, a silver whistle hung round his neck, an embroidered 
shirt collar falling back over his shoulders; something, in short, 
between Byron’s Corsair and a vice-admiral. No such personage 
could I discover, and I was beginning to think that Juan el Rey was 
not there, when Bungy touched me on the shoulder. 

“ There is the captain,” said he; “ wait here and I will fetch him.” 

I followed the Scotchman with my eyes, and saw him enter a small 
side box, in which were seated three ladies; one elderly, the other 
two young and tolerably pretty. With them was a man apparently 
forty years of age or more, who might have been the father or uncle 
of the two girls. He was dressed in a brown coat of no very modern 
cut, and which had the appearance of having grown lighter in colour 
from age; his lower man was cased in blue velvet trousers rather 
white at the seams. On his head he wore an enormous otter-skin 
cap, and around his neck a huge red handkerchief, tied in a bow, the 
colour of which contrasted most agreeably with his blue and white shirt. 
When he removed his cap, I saw that his head was bald at the top, 
but round the sides and at the back was a thick growth of brown hair ; 
his eyes were grey, the end of his nose red. He was rather stout 
than thin, no particular symmetry was observable in his conformation, 
except in his legs, which were beautiful specimens of the curve. Al- 
together he was the most comical sample of the genus dandy that I 
had ever encountered. Nothing could be more richly amusing than 
his assiduous attendance on the ladies; he was perpetually peeling 
oranges, preparing lemonade, offering them sweetmeats and azucarillos. 
The youngest, to whom his most particular attentions were devoted, 
smiled graciously upon him, and seemed to bridle up with exultation 
at the conquest she had made. Farewell, ye picturesque Corsairs 
whom my imagination had conjured up! This fortunate squire of 
dames was no other than Juan el Rey. 

A few words were exchanged between Bungy and the slave captain, 
and then both left the box and came to find me. I thought there 
would have been no end to the compliments and polite speeches of the 
renowned Juan, and entertained some fears of his dislocating his 
spine by the low and repeated bows he made tome. Our conversation 
lasted some twenty minutes, during which short space, he offered me 
snuff at least forty times. He willingly agreed to give me a passage, 
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and for about ten minutes refused to take any payment for it. At last, 
however, with many regrets that I should insist upon his naming a 
sum, he was kind enough to ask me about three times the usual pas- 
sage money. But I was far too anxious to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of his schooner, to make any difficulties, and the bargain was 
at once struck. 

On the morning, and at the hour appointed, I went down to the 
beach, I was alone, Bungy having been prevented by pressing business 
from accompanying me thither. I had not been waiting five minutes 
when the captain joined me, and the sailors began putting his luggage 
and mine into the boat. The worthy Juan appeared out of spirits; 
he whistled a melancholy air, and took snuff perpetually, till his whole 
face was smeared with it. We were just going to step into the boat 
when we heard a shout, and the next moment two negro women came 
hurrying down, one of them carrying a guitar, which it appeared the 
captain had left at the house of Paquita, his mistress. ‘The other 
negress was a young girl, apparently not more than thirteen years ‘of 
age, of slender figure, and a delicate, almost sickly appearance. The 
whole of her dress consisted of a white frock or slip reaching to the 
knees, and secured round the neck, shoulders, and waist with linen 
bands, something in the way in which the ancients fastened their 
sandals about the ankles and legs. Her skin was as black as coal, 
but not shining, more like unpolished marble; her head rather large 
in proportion to her body ; her hair was less crisped and more glossy 
than that of her companion, her teeth of a dazzling whiteness, her 
eyes clear and beautiful, without that yellow tinge in the white, which 
spoils those of most negroes. She kept her eyes fixed upon the 
guitar, and appeared breathless from the speed with which she had 
been running. As the instrument was handed to the captain, she 
endeavoured to catch hold of it. Juan pushed her gently aside, and 
began to lecture her in the Creole tongue. She evidently did not 
listen to him; her wild anxious look followed the guitar from which 
she appeared so unwilling to part. 

I asked the captain what the girl wanted. He told me that at the 
moment of his departure she had hidden the guitar under a heap of 
banana leaves, that he had searched for it every where in vain, and 
that it was only by the greatest good luck that it had been found after 
he left the house; and that he was not obliged to sail without his 
Paquitna la Rubia. This was the name he had given to the instru- 
ment, after his mistress. It was most laughable to hear his discourse, 
addressed one while to the negress, then to the guitar, which latter 
seemed to understand what he said nearly as well as the poor black 

irl, 
on Pobra!” he exclaimed. “ Pobra Paquitilla! And did they 
bury you, @miga—bury you under a pile of filthy leaves? Why 
did you not cry out for help, muchacha ? I would have flown to your 
rescue.’ 

This was to the guitar. Then turning to the girl, he reproached 
her in a half angry, half comical tone. 

“ Ah, Dallada! you whom I took for a good girl — you to whom I 
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have so often given coffee, to think of stealing my Paquita, my trea- 
sure, mi bien, mi corazon! Do you know that you deserve a whipping, 
Dallada ?” 

Dallada remained cowering upon the ground, and following with 
her eyes each of the captain’s movements. When he had brought his 
complaints and reproaches to a close, she raised her head, and with a 
little weak wiry voice uttered the words : 

“ Dallada, tink-a-ting! Dallada, tink-a-ting !” 

The captain smiled. ‘“ Did you ever see Dallada before ?” said he 
to me. 

“ Never,” replied I. 

“Indeed! But you must have heard of the little idiot negress of 
the Senoras Cardiano? She is the talk of all Mayaguez. I brought 
her here from the African coast, and made her a present to the 
Senorita Paquita. Did not you know that? Well, there she is. 
That is Dallada.” 

“ She is an idiot, then? Poor little thing!” I exclaimed, involun- 
tarily stroking the head of the negro girl. She looked at me with a 
timid smile: then indicating the guitar with her eyes, she again re- 
peated, 

“ Dallada, tink-a-ting ! Dallada, tink-a-ting !” 

‘You shall see something,” said Juan to me. 

He took up the guitar, and began playing the well-known bolero, 


“Una Vieja me lo dio,” 


with a skill and delicacy that filled me with surprise. I never heard 
any guitar-playing to compare to that. The sounds seemed to come 
from a distance — soft, subdued, and yet clear and distinct, like a 
serenade upon the water. When the music began, Dallada threw 
herself upon her knees—her eyes sparkling —her mouth half open — 
her hands folded upon her bosom. She was motionless —all ear, all 
attention ; only from time to time her whole frame seemed to tremble 
with an overpowering and feverish ecstasy. Once, when the melody 
appeared about to die away, she stooped down and placed her ear 
against the ground, as though better to drink in the expiring sounds. 
This was the only movement she made during the whole time the 
music lasted. 

When Juan had finished, he handed the guitar to one of the sailors, 
and signed to me to precede him into the boat. As he turned to 
follow, Dallada sprang lightly and noiselessly past him, and seated 
herself amongst the sailors. 

“ Hallo, Dallada!” cried Juan. ‘ Diabolita, devil’s child, out with 
you! I can’t take you with me.” 

But the girl did not seem to hear him: all her attention was again 
riveted on the now silent instrument. She gazed at it with glisten- 
ing eyes. | 

“ Come out of this!” repeated Juan. 

Dallada stretched out her hand towards the guitar, and passed one 
small jet black finger across the strings, which gave out a loud sound. 
She smiled with childish delight, showing all her ivory teeth as she 
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did so, and as soon as the vibration had ceased she clapped her hands 
joyfully together and again repeated — 

“ Dallada, tink-a-ting !” 

At a wink from the captain, one of the sailors took her in his arms 
and carried her on shore, ‘They tied her feet with a handkerchief, 
and the other negress held her hands till the boat was a hundred yards 
or so from the beach. Then she sprang to her feet and seemed about 
to rush into the water after us, but the handkerchief prevented her 
walking, and with outstretched hands she fell to the ground, Juan 
el Rey burst into a loud laugh. 

* Poor Dallada!” said he, sitting down in the stern of the boat, 
“ the Senora Cardiano will have her soundly whipped, I expect.” 

The name of Cardiano seemed to revive his regret at leaving May- 
aguez, and he remained silent and gloomy during the whole time we 
took to reach the schooner. 

Captain Juan, in spite of the vile traffic in which he was engaged, 
was unquestionably a good fellow, and a joyous companion to those of 
his own colour. When I found what capital accommodations and 
excellent treatment were to be met with on board his vessel I began 
to think his charge for the passage by no means exorbitant. The 
schooner “ Centella,” or Spark, was of slender and elegant build, and 
beautifully painted. Every morning the decks were scrubbed and 
holystoned till one might have eaten one’s dinner off them. The most 
perfect cleanliness was observed, and the smallest dereliction in this 
respect on the part of any of the crew was punished with the greatest 
severity. Five-and-twenty blows with a rope’s end were the least 
the offender might expect, and that being known, such offences were 
of rare occurrence. I never in my life drank such wine as at Juan’s 
table. It was a point of honour with him to have the best of every 
thing, and he told me tales concerning his cabin stores which would 
have been incredible, had not the extraordinary quality of the liquor 
confirmed their truth. There was Madeira that had lain for a hundred 
years forgotten in the cellar of an Ursuline convent; brandy that 
had been picked up at sea, in which it had remained so long that the 
cask was covered with a crust of shell-fish and corals several inches 
deep. He had a perfect museum of spirituous drinkables, from 
Highland whisky to Indian arrack. His kitchen being as good as his 
cellar, we were induced to pass a very fair portion of our time at 
table, and at sea every thing that kills time is a treasure. Juan’s 
guitar was also a great resource. He would generally take it up after 
dinner, and it was real enjoyment to hear him play. I used to turn 
my back or shut my eyes, so as not to see him, and I had then no 
difficulty in fancying that the fairest fingers in Andalusia were ex- 
tracting that sweet music from Paquita’s strings. It would be im- 
possible to imagine a roulade, a trill; or any artistieal decoration of 
which guitar-playing is susceptible, that this infernal slave-dealer had 
not got at his finger’s ends. He had all the qualities of a virtuoso, 
would play things which he composed as he went on, and, like most 
great albuniin and many little ones, never played when he was 
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asked. Over and above these resources, we had a box of dominoes, at 
which interesting game I am ashamed to confess we used sometimes 
to play half the day. 

We were one day hugging the land pretty closely. There was only 
just wind enough to fill our sails. I was lounging on deck with the 
captain, who had been playing heaven knows how many seguidillas, 
boleros and romances, when I suddenly perceived upon the water, at 
a tolerably great distance, something like a line of white foam, which 
drew nearer in a sort of wavy manner, spreading itself out and be- 
coming each moment larger and more important. It looked exactly 
like a rough chalk line upon a green carpet. I stood up, the better 
to observe this phenomenon, and after a minute I felt a sharp fine 
rain beat into my face. The heavens were perfectly clear, and even 
over the land, the cliffs of which seemed to stand out unusually sharp 
and distinct, not the slightest cloud obscured the bright clear sky. It 
just then struck me that upon my previous voyage along this coast 
the captain of the vessel in which I then was had spoken of the ex- 
treme caution to be observed on account of the frequent squalls that 
came on in the neighbourhood of the island. 

“See there !” said I to Juan, who was bending over his guitar, 
playing indefatigably. He raised his head, slowly and carelessly, 
without interrupting his occupation ; but no sooner did he cast his 
eyes upon the white and foaming line, which could now be heard as 
well as seen rapidly approaching, than ejaculating a hasty “ De- 
monio !” he sprang to his feet, dropped his guitar, and snatched up a 
speaking trumpet. 

“ Luff! luff!” shouted he to the man at the wheel, rushing down 
as he spoke towards the waist of the schooner. But it was too late. 
The plashing of the waves was at that instant rendered inaudible by 
the whistling rushing noise of the hurricane: it grew dark all around 
us as though a curtain had been suddenly spread between sea and 
sky, and the waters dashed against us in vast sheets, thin and hissing, 
like so many sickles cutting the air. The masts cracked and bent 
before the power of the blast; the ship was thrown completely on its 
side. ‘There was a short sharp cry —one or more sailors had been swept 
overboard. By good luck, at the moment the squall reached us, I had 
caught hold of a rope, which probably saved me from sharing the fate 
of these unfortunates. Around us all was white with foam, — the sea 
was boiling like a cauldron. ‘The mainsail had been let fly in time, 
but the upper sails had disappeared, blown completely out of the 
rigging. In less than three minutes from the time the squall struck 
us, it had again passed away, the sky was clear and serene, and the 
schooner had righted herself, although she still quivered and trembled 
like a frightened race-horse. ‘The crew seemed at first stupified by 
the hurricane, and it took a few blows of the rope’s end to bring 
them to their senses, and make them set to work repairing damages, 
and bending new topsails. At last they got about it, however, and 
in little more than two hours the worthy Dons were again lying about 
the decks in their usual lazy manner ; while the captain, whose guitar 
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had been saved by some miracle, was seated on the poop, twang- 
twanging away, and singing a favourite ditty of his, beginning, 
** Ventanas por la calle son sospechosas, 
Para madres que tienen hijas hermosas” — 


He had forgotten the late squall, and seemed perfectly careless of 
future ones. 

On the fourth day after our departure from Mayaguez, we cast 
anchor before San Juan. My first care was to look out for a passage 
to the United States, which I was soon able to engage on board the 
brig “ Columbia,” Captain Singer, which was to sail in a day or two for 
Wilmington, in North Carolina. I passed two uncomfortable nights 
at San Juan — heat suffocating, and vermin abundant. On the even- 
ing of the third day, they came to tell me that the brig would weigh 
anchor in two hours. I sent my trunks on board, and then betook 
myself to the lodgings of Captain Juan Balderaga, to bid him fare- 
well. I had been sitting a few minutes with him when we heard an 
unusual noise of voices in the street. We stepped out upon the 
balcony to see what was the matter, and perceived through the dusky 
evening light twelve or fifteen persons, amongst them several sailors 
of the “ Centella” surrounding a girl or woman, of whom we could dis- 
tinguish nothing but a parti-coloured handkerchief that was bound 
round her head. Upon hearing Juan’s voice the group divided; and 
we saw before us, to our inexpressible astonishment, the idiot negress 
Dallada. How had she possibly managed to find her way through 
the ravines and forests between Mayaguez and San Juan, and to 
escape the innumerable perils of such a journey, which I myself had 
been unwilling to encounter ? It seemed incredible that she should 
have accomplished it, as she undoubtedly must have done, on foot, 
alone, and unassisted. We were never able to explain the mystery, 
but nevertheless there she stood, opposite the Captain’s window. 

As soon as she caught sight of Juan el Rey she uttered a cry, which 
she broke off abruptly, as though abashed; the next moment she 
clapped her hands together, and began to laugh. 

“ Dallada, tink-a-ting !” cried she, in her almost infantine tones. 
Juan made a sign to the sailors to bring her up to us, but she re- 
sisted, pushing away the men who tried to take her hand, and looking 
mournfully up at the balcony. “ Dallada, tink-a-ting !” repeated she, 
softly. She seemed quite exhausted, as well she might be, by the 
exertion and fatigue of the journey, and hardly able to hold herself 
upright ; her eyes, too, were less lively in their expression than at 
Mayaguez, though they had still the same uncertain wandering 

lance. 
: I handed the guitar to the captain. At the very first chords that 
he struck, she began to tremble with delight; she pressed her ema- 
ciated arms against her breast, clasped her little thin hands together, 
and uttered a low musical laugh, which gradually changed into a sort 
of mournful hysterical sound. I shall never forget that laugh. There 
was something inexpressibly affecting in it. 

On the other side of the narrow street, and opposite to Juan’s 
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window, was a house, in front of which was a flight of steps some 
eight or ten feet high, with a sort of roof of painted boards, supported 
by thin palm-wood pillars. So soon as Balderaga began to play one 
of those sweet Spanish airs in which he excelled, Dallada ascended 
the steps, apparently with a view of hearing and seeing better. She 
passed her right arm round one of the pillars in order to support 
herself, and listened with rapt attention. During the few minutes 
that the music lasted, she remained motionless as a statue, and but 
for one or two convulsive movements of the throat, one might have 
thought that she had ceased to breathe. ‘Towards the close of the 
melody, however, her knees seemed to bend under her, the arm that 
clasped the pillar relaxed its hold, her head was bowed forwards, 
while her left arm hung pendent by her side. The music ceased. 
For a few seconds she remained in the same position; then she quite 
let go the pillar and fell, or rather slid noiselessly down into the street, 
her head resting upon the lowest step. We rushed down stairs : when 
we reached the street we found that two sailors had raised her, and 
were supporting her in an upright position. I took her hand; it was 
icy cold. Dallada was dead. 


EGG SAUCE. 























THE WORLD TO THE SOUL. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 


Sout ! that may’st have been divine, 
Now I claim and take thee mine ; 
Now thy mortal bliss must be 

In thy loyalty to me. 


Though thou seemest without stain, 
There is evil in thy grain ; 

Thou hast tasted of the fruit 

Of which Knowledge is the root. 


So I must not let thee rest 

Lull’d on Faith’s maternal breast ; 
Faith and Fancy mar the plan 

Of the making of a man. 


So thy tender heart I bare 

To Ambition’s frosty air ; 

So I plunge thee deep in Doubt, 

That thou may’st grow hard and stout. 


So I bid the eager Boy 

Sense in every form enjoy ; | 
Stinting not the moment’s pleasure, 1 
Save to gain some fuller measure. | 
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Thou wilt lose at last the zest, 
Thou wilt need some higher quest ; 
Then I bid thee rise a Man, 

And I aid thee all I can. 
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Fix thee on some worthy aim, 
Proving danger, fronting shame ; 
Knowing only friends or foes, 

As they speed thee or oppose : 
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Trampling with thy rapid feet, 
Feelings fond and pleas discreet ; 
Only for excuses sue, 

In the great things thou canst do. 






If what shone afar so grand, 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 
On, again —the virtue lies 

In the struggle, not the prize ; 
























Only rest not: failure-curst 
Turn to Pleasure at the worst ; 

That may calm thy conscience-cry — 
Death can give thee peace, not I. 





SONNET. 


BY THE LATE JOHN KEATS. 


Lirer’s sea hath been five times at its slow ebb, 

i Long hours have to and fro let creep the sand, 

{ Since I was tangled in thy beauty’s web, 

{ And snared by the ungloving of thy hand. 

And yet I never look on midnight sky 

But I behold thine eyes’ well-memoried light, 

I never gaze upon the rose’s dye, 

But to thy cheek my soul doth take its flight. 

I never look on any budding flower, 

But my fond ear, in fancy at thy lips 

And hearkening for a love sound, doth devour 

Its sweets in the wrong sense ; — thou dost eclipse 
Other delights with thy remembering, 
And sorrow to my darling joys dost bring. 
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UNCLE TOM IN TROUBLE. 


[THE COMMEMORATION CONCLUDED.}] 


By SUUM CUIQUE, Esa. 


Af, al, yuvaicoxparéoua:. Plut. 9. 26. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Come, my dear father,” said Horatio to Squire Leech, as they 
quitted the Star Inn, after the unpleasant discovery of the sham 
baron’s real character ; “if you intend to go to the University sermon, 
at St. Mary’s, you must not delay. The service begins at eleven, and 
it is now past ten.” 

“ It is very odd, unaccountably odd,” replied the Squire of Colyton 
Grange, that in these days young men never speak of any thing, or any 
event, with that accuracy which, as philologists, they ought to ob- 
serve.” 

“In what have I betrayed any inaccuracy,” inquired Horatio, not 
a little surprised at his father’s testiness. 

“ You called it ‘the University sermon,’ at St. Mary’s, and it is 
not the University sermon. ‘The University have nothing to do with 
it, as a University. It is the Infirmary sermon, and is preached to 
increase the funds of that most excellent institution, founded by the 
renowned Dr. Radcliffe.” 

“ But, sir, the Vice-chancellor, and all the Dons, go in procession 
with the black-beadles, and poker-bearers, and , 

“ Cicero, don’t be vulgar. Call men and things by their right 
names,” said Mr. Leech, addressing his younger son, from whom the 
remark proceeded. “ If you had spent as many years as your father 
has, in the study of natural philosophy, you would not have con- 
founded a beadle with a beetle.” 

“ T have heard both of them confounded pretty heartily, sir, — the 
former by some of our men, who do not like paying their fees, at de- 
gree times, and the latter by our housekeeper, when she has found 
them committing trespasses in her jars of brown sugar.” 

‘“‘ Gently, there, Cicero, my boy,” said Uncle Tom. “ Your father 
has mounted his hobby, and he does not like to have his ride spoilt.” 

*‘ His hobby seems rather inclined to kick, this morning,” whis- 
pered Cicero, “ we must put the strap on.” 

“ The strongest strap that ever was sewed will not keep your 
father from kicking over the traces, if he has once set to hammering. 
Just hark ! — he’s off. I thought so,” replied Uncle Tom, in a sub- 
dued voice. 

Cicero listened, and heard his father indulging in a long harangue, 
in which he was scolding Horatio, for supposing, for an instant, that 
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he should go to the Radcliffe Infirmary sermon, until he had fulfilled 
the principal object of his journey to Oxford, by an introduction, 
through his friend, the professor of chemistry, to the veritable natural 
philosopher, the Baron Von Inkstandhauser, by whose double he 
had been so grossly imposed upon, and defrauded of fifty pounds, in 
addition to having been. made the laughing-stock, ludibrium, of the 
whole philosophical world, who would, he doubted not, shortly be fur- 
nished with all the particulars of the “ new case of soft-headedness,” 
displayed in himself. 

Horatio, of course, could do nothing else but consent to the arrange- 
ment suggested by his father, and offered to accompany him to the 
house of the professor of chemistry, at once. But no: that would 
not do. Leech, pére, chose to go alone. He would have no one 
present at their interview; doubtless, as Uncle Tom remarked, sotto 
voce, throwing his queer eye over his right shoulder, at his younger 
nephew, because he was afraid that in recounting the trick the sham 
baron had played him, the irresistible ludicrousness of the whole 
proceeding would produce a loud laugh at his expense. 

The point was conceded. A proposition was made that the family 
should all of them meet at the porch of St. Mary’s church, at eleven 
o'clock ; but to that the Squire would not agree. He had made up 
his mind to pass a philosophical. day with the professor of natural 
philosophy. He would not, however, injure the institution, for whose 
benefit the sermon was to be preached, by his unavoidable absence from 
service, but gave Horatio a five-pound note, to put into the plate. 

“ Well then, sir, you will perhaps attend the morning concert at 
three o’clock, and dine in our rooms at seven?” said Horatio. 

‘Tt is very odd, unaccountably odd, that I am to be dragged every 
where but where I wish to go,” said the Squire. ‘ You know that I 
have a contempt for music, as a mere mechanical art, without any 
philosophy in it. Any fool can play on a fiddle or a flute.” | 

“ But, sir, all the ladies will be there —all the lionesses,” &c., 
began Cicero. 

“ Then let them fancy themselves she-bears, and dance to the 
music,” said the Squire. 

“Give him his head,” said Uncle Tom; “he’s off. The only 
chance is to let him go his own pace, until he pulls up of his own 
accord.” 

‘“‘ But as to dinner, sir?” said Horatio. 

“‘ At six precisely, in your rooms. As to a party, I shall bring the 
professor and the baron with me; and I have a few little things to 
exhibit, which will afford them all a rational evening. Order the 
largest table-cloth in college to be in readiness when coffee is an- 
nounced ; and, do you hear, provide some good hock, but none of 
your wishy-washy claret.” 

So saying, Squire Leech left the party, and turned off towards the 
residence of his old friend the professor of chemistry. 

- “What can he mean by wanting a large table-cloth ?” inquired 
icero. 

“Probably,” said Horatio, “he means to give a supper en phi- 
losophe, and wishes to prepare it himself?” 
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’ “ Missed your leap,” said Uncle Tom. “He has got a large box 
full of all sorts of engines, and-intends to exhibit some of his queer 
machinery for the entertainment of his friends to his own satisfaction. 
He has never been able to assemble a philosophical party at the 
Grange since he knocked old Lady Grizzelton’s wig off, and dis- 
lodged her false teeth by administering an over dose of the galvanic 
fluid.” 

“ Absurd!” said Horatio. 

*‘ Quite ridiculous!” said Cicero. 

“But not the less true,” said Uncle Tom. 

. © And I am to ask-a lot of men to dine, and miss the procession of 
boats, merely to witness tricks upon an air-pump, or an electrifying 
machine ?” said Horatio. 

“Yes, and get known in the ’versity as ‘the gallanty show-men’ 
for the remainder of our college existences,” said Cicero. 

“ You've hit it — laid the whip on the right place,” said Uncle Tom. 

“ How ?” asked both his nephews. 

“ He has brought me with him,” replied Uncle Tom, winking with 
his good eye, and looking at the procession, which had just left the 
schools, with the queer one. 

There was not time for any further questioning, as crowds were 
hastening by them, and thrusting them from the pavé, which they 
had previously kept three abreast — “ Curricle fashion, with an out- 
rigger,” as Uncle Tom expressed it ; so they turned with the press, 
and sought an entrance into St. Mary’s. ‘The church, however, was 
so full, that they retreated; but in order that one of the finest insti- 
tutions of which this country can boast might not suffer by their 
absence from the service in which its merits were brought before the 
public, and its interests ably advocated, they retired to a neighbour- 
ing stationer’s, and enclosed the Squire’s five-pound note, with its fae 
simile, hitherto the property of Uncle Tom, to the secretary and 
treasurer of the Infirmary. 

Horatio then left his uncle and brother to go and order dinner in 
his rooms, and secure a party. ‘The former was easily effected, as 
Coquus had laid in a large store of every thing in season; but the 
latter was a work of some difficulty, as very few men were to be 
found in their rooms, and those few had engagements of some sort or 
other, and could not come. Out of his large circle of acquaintances, 
he could only secure the attendance of half a dozen, and those, unfor- 
tunately, the noisiest and most unphilosophical men in our house. 
His attempt to secure a few quiet out-college men was equally abor- 
tive, and for the same reason —they were all engaged, either having 
parties of their own, or having promised other men to join them. 

Horatio ordered dinner for twenty, and trusted to chance to fill up 
his table. 

In the mean while Uncle Tom and his other nephew, Cicero, in 
order to while away the day, took a stroll out of Oxford to see a model 
farm, which they fancied might give them a few new notions in im- 
proving the lands or crops, flocks or herds, when they returned to 
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As they sauntered up Headington Hill, towards the spot whence 
they expected to add to their stock of agricultural knowledge, a car- 
riage, an open barouche, met them, in which was seated a lady, rather 
past the prime of life, and an elderly gentleman. ‘The box was occu- 
pied by a younger man, who, from the family likeness, might have 
been considered as the brother of the lady within. As the hind wheel 
was locked to guard against the perils of the descent of so steep a hill 
as that of the village of Headington, our friends had an opportunity 
of observing the appearance of the occupants of the barouche as it pro- 
ceeded slowly on its downward way. Cicero stared, rather rudely 
perhaps, and observed to his uncle that the lady put him in mind of 
a newly-tiled barn — her hair was so very red, and the gentleman on 
the box of a turkey-cock in a violent passion—as his whiskers strongly 
resembled the wattles of that very iracund bird. Now Uncle Tom, as 
I have said, had entertained a strong antipathy to the fair sex, since 
‘the days that he was jilted in, a long time ago.” He never, there- 
fore, looked upon any woman, if he could avoid it, except his sister- 
in-law and the aged female domestics at the Grange. He smiled, for 
he could not help it, at his nephew’s odd description of the passing 
travellers, and winked — but then his eye-—the queer one, which was 
unfortunately next to the carriage—was directed as he fondly thought 
to the summit of a neighbouring elm tree. That the lady thought dif- 
ferently was evident, for after giving her brother upon the box seat a 
pretty hard poke with her parasol, she bowed and smiled benevolently at 
UncleTom; and the gentleman with whiskers like aturkey-cock’s wattles, 
lifted his hat. Even the old gentleman, inside, took off his hat when 
the carriage was nearly out of his sight, as if he had at length under- 
stood from the lady that Uncle Tom was an acquaintance of the family. 

** Who are your friends ?” asked Cicero. 

“* My friends! — what friends?” said Uncle Tom. 

“ ‘Phe lady and the gentlemen who bowed so politely to you from 
the green barouche.” 

‘ “ Never saw them before in my life; they must be your friends, 
icero.” 

* Thank you, Uncle, but I had much rather not,” said Cicero ; “ but 
it was a mistake doubtless on their parts, only I must say that the 
lady seemed not only to recognise you herself, but anxious that the 
bushy individual on the box should do so too.” 

“ Its very odd, unaccountably odd,” as your father would say ; but 
never mind. The chances are incalculable that we never see them 
again,” said Uncle Tom, following his nephew over a stile into a field 
of wheat, upon the merits or demerits of which they commenced des- 
canting so earnestly that the vision of the lady in the barouche was 
soon forgotten. 


CHAPTER II. 
We must leave them investigating the crops, flocks, herds, and 


droves of the model farm, and return to Leech, pére.. 
The professor of chemistry in those days was one of our men. He 
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had, however, with his professorship, accepted of a partner for life, 
and, therefore, could not reside in Christchurch, but had taken a house 
in a retired part of Oxford. The house was not a desirable residence 
either from its build or its locality ; but it had a large garden, and at 
the farthest corner of that garden, and at a distance from any other 
building, a large old fashioned green house, capable of being converted 
at no great expense, and with perfect safety to the neighbourhood, 
into a laboratory. He might blow up himself in the course of his ex- 
periments, but others were safe. He was a quiet, laborious man, en- 
amoured of his profession, though he never practised as a medical man, 
and as long as he was permitted to spend his days and the greater part 
of his nights in the pursuit of that interesting branch of his profession, 
chemistry, he was a happier individual than many, indeed any, who 
have no resource but in the pleasures of life, and in what is called 
** society.” 

To the abode of his old college friend Squire Leech walked hastily. 
He knocked at the outer gates, and upon inquiring of the servant if 
Doctor Phosphorus was at home, the domestic replied, “ No.” There 
was a something, however, a kind of suppressio veri, in the manner 
in which this “no” was uttered, that induced the Squire to make 
further inquiries, and to state his case, thus: “Iam sorry the Doctor 
is not at home, for I have come up from the country on purpose to 
see him ; he is an old college friend, and I am sure he will be vexed 
when he finds that I have come up on purpose to see him, and been 
disappointed.” 

As he uttered these words, he put his hands into his waistcoat- 
pockets and made a jingling noise like the rattling of silver or gold, 
and then looked the servant hard in the face. 

Jonathan hemmed thrice, walked a little way from the gate into 
the garden, and as the Squire followed, pointed to the former green- 
house, and hemmed again. As he did so, he inadvertently, of course, 
turned round to shut the gate with his right-hand, and his left was placed 
behind him with the palm extended ; into that open palm the Squire 
dropped a crown-piece, and the fingers closed upon it convulsively ; 
although the person to whom the palm belonged took no further 
notice of any thing, but having fastened the gate, walked quietly up 
to the house. The door of the laboratory —the whilome greenhouse, 
stood invitingly open. Mr. Leech did not give any masonic signal, 
but entered. The place was darkened —artificially darkened—for an 
experiment was being tried, which was not calculated for the “eye 
of day.” It was a something or other in the combustible department 
of the ars chymica. His approach was not observed by the two per- 
sons, one the Professor, the other a stranger, who were busily engaged 
in stirring the materials for the experiment, in a huge crucible, until 
he called out “Phosphorus, my old friend, I am delighted to find 
you.” 

“ Keep stirring for your life,” said Phosphorus, continuetur agi- 
tatio. Leech, Jupiter Leech, I am glad to see you.” 

After a very few brief inquiries into each other’s welfare, during 
which the Professor was continually turning round to watch the pro- 
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gress of the composition in the crucible, and saying half audibly, “ If 
he should but stop stirring for one moment!” The Squire explained 
the object of his coming up to Oxford, namely, to be introduced to 
the great natural philosopher, the Baron: Von Inkstandhausen. 

“ That’s the man,” said the Professor. “It is a great honour for 
so humble an individual as myself to entertain him in my house, and 
have his able assistance at a most interesting, but rather dangerous 
experiment. We are on the nature of combustibles, and if he was to 
cease stirring that crucible but for one minute—bah! we should be 
gone ; never seen again.” 

“And is that the great man—déhe Inkstandhausen?” asked the 
Squire. ‘ Pray introduce me to him.” 

““ Not for worlds now,” said the professor. 

The Baron, however, had heard his name quoted, and when he 
looked up and saw a gentlemanly person talking with Doctor Phos- 
phorous, he relinquished his stir-about, and advanced to meet him. 

“ Don’t stir—but, stir, stir, stir,” shouted Doctor Phosphorus, 
but too late. - Before the baron could grasp the extended hand of the 
Squire, “ phiz, whiz, spurt, bang.” The roof was blown off the 
building, and the trio, luckily unhurt, rose from the ground, begrimed 
with smoke, ashes, and dust. 

“T told you how it would be,” said Doctor Phosphorus ; “I begged 
of you not to stir, but to keep on stirring, and you did stir instead 
of keeping stirring, and you see the consequences: allow me to in- 
troduce you to my friend Mr. Leech, of Colyton Grange, in ——” 

“ Bang!” went something else; and then several little diminutive 
“bangs,” followed, at which the Baron, although he had been nearly 
knocked. down again, clapped his hands with delight, and screamed, 
rather than said, “J’avais raison—J’avais raison—him explode 
éwice as vonce.” 

The professor of chemistry was vexed to think that he had been 
beaten by a foreigner, but could not but allow the fact; so to hide 
his vexation, he employed himself in rubbing down the clothes of the 
Squire, which were covered with a liquid, which had spurted from 
the exploded crucible. He then rubbed the Baron down likewise, and 
last of all himself. 

As the little bangs continued, much to the Baron’s joy, who kept 
dancing about and clapping his hands, the Squire, whose zeal for 
science, though considerable, was not so great as to induce him to 
sacrifice life or limb in its service, made his escape from the labo- 
ratory, and was shortly followed by his friend and the Baron, to 
whom he was again introduced in due form. 

It was rather amusing to see the Baron and the chemical professor 
each holding the country gentleman and amateur philosopher by a 
coat button; and with their very black faces close to his smoked 
visage, endeavouring to enlighten him on the subject of the ex- 
periment which had just noisily reported the success of the Baron’s 
theory. So earnest were they in impressing the whys and wherefores 
of their views upon the subject that they did not observe Jonathan, 
whom. the noise of the explosion had summoned from the house, until 
he exclaimed “ Here’s a mettimurphisy ! — here’s a transmigration !” 
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‘His master looked angrily at Jonathan, and demanded what he 
meant by interrupting him in the middle of a learned discussion. 

Jonathan, instead of replying respectfully as a judicious servant 
would have done, burst out laughing, and pointed with his finger first 
at the Squire, then at the Baron, and, lastly, at his master. This, of 
course, induced the parties pointed at to examine each other, and 
then themselves. Imagine their horror and amazement. The Squire, 
who was dressed as few old English gentlemen were wont to dress of 
yore, in a blue coat, buff waistcoat, drab sit-upons, and grey silk 
stockings, saw his blue coat covered with large red spots, his buff 
vest converted into a dingy brown, his drabs into a sort of yellowy 
pink, and his greys turned into dappled greys, the very colour of his 
own carriage horses. The Baron and the Professor, who had been 
dressed in black, now presented the appearance of Zamiels, as that 
character is dressed in the Freischutz. The influence of the nitrous 
fumes had turned the black to a deep but brilliant red ! 

Jonathan could not give up laughing, although he tried very hard 
to do so. The Squire tried to join in the laugh, but could not. The 
Professor was very angry, and harangued his servant on the impro- 
priety of his proceedings ; but the Baron taking a huge pinch of snuff, 
coolly observed, “ They vos vare goot acids.” 

What was to be done? The Squire could not walk down to his 
lodgings to change his dress —the boys would have followed him, 
huzzaed at him, and probably pelted him, or else have taken him for 
Mr. Moon, the conjurer. His friend could not supply him with 
a change by way of loan, for he was a very little thin man, and the 
Squire tall and stout. As to the Baron, he was located at the Pro- 
fessor’s, and of course had only to seek his room and resort to his 
portmanteau. Jonathan relieved his master’s anxiety, by suggesting 
that a carriage should be procured to convey the Squire to his lodg- 
ings. While he was gone to procure it, the Squire’s black beaver 
broad brim began to feel the effects of the nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and turned as red as his coat. ‘The Baron suggested the propriety of 
trying whether an alkali would not neutralise the effect of the acids, 
and restore the hat to its original nigerity; but before he and his 
friend the Professor could agree whether soda or potass was the more 
compatible alkali to be used, the Star chariot drove up to the gate, 
and the Squire having secured the company of the Baron and his 
friend the professor of chemistry at dinner, sprang into it, and sat 
back as far as he could. 

He attracted but little attention until the chariot arrived in the 
High Street, where its further progress was impeded by a string 
of vehicles that were waiting to take up their respective burdens as 
soon as the sermon ‘in aid of the Infirmary funds was over : forget- 
ting the “ mettimurphisy,” and the oddness of his appearance, the 
Squire let down the windows, and thrust his head out to ascertain 
the cause of the obstruction. The stoppage unluckily happened just 
before the door of a celebrated, and justly celebrated, pastry-cook’s 
shop. Now, the shop was full of men who preferred pastry to preach- 
ing, and who were cooling the ardour excited by overnight stimu- 
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lants and breakfast devilries, and a June sun, with a series of fresh 
fruit-ices 

“ What a quiz,” said one. 

* Quis est?” inquired another. 

“ ‘The Pope of Rome, for a penny,” said a third. 

“ [ll bet two to one he’s a cardinal, twig his red hat,” said a fourth. 

“Tl take it, said a fifth, he’s something military, in a new regula- 
tion hat.” 

Several other characters were named, and bets booked to a con- 
siderable amount upon the Squire’s being somebody or other; but 
the heaviest were in favour of his being a foreign ambassador, or the 
leader of the quadrille band, come down from London to play at the 
Star ball. 

“‘ Here, Horse-leech,” cried one of the young men. ‘Come here a 
minute, if you can leave flirting with Betsey, and just give us your 
notion of who and what that very queer character is in the coach.” 

** He’s the pope.” 

“* He’s a cardinal.” 

“ He’s a foreign count.” 

“ Only a musician—a mere fiddler.” 

“For another pony—I name him—He’s the ambassador from 
the Red Sea.” 

“ Who is he, Leech,” said all at once. 

“ He is my governor,” said Horatio; “ but what he has been me- 
tamorphosing himself for in that very extraordinary way I cannot 
conceive.” 

“ Is he a deputy-lieutenant for Northamptonshire ?” asked one man. 

* Certainly,” replied Horace. 

“ Then rely upon it that is the new dress for the character, and.I 
win three ponies, for it’s military.” 

The Squire, who had been abusing the driver for not getting on, 
suddenly found himself the centre of attraction to a large crowd, and 
recollecting the queerness of his appearance popped back into his 
corner and endeavoured to hide himself by pulling up the glasses. It 
was too late, however; a rumour had pervaded the multitude that the 
chariot contained some great man, and every one was resolved to have 
a peep at him. When the chariot moved on, which it did as soon 
as Horatio had jumped upon the box and bidden the driver turn 
round and go by Oriel Lane, and so through Blue Boar Lane, to the 
lodgings in St. Aldate’s, a large crowd followed it which grew gra- 
dually larger; and when the Squire alighted and rushed up to his 
rooms, he was saluted by loud cries of “ Window! window! show 
yourself at the window,” which, of course, he would not do, and so 
the house was closely beset for the rest of the day, although Horatio 
explained to some of the people that the occupier of the boot-maker’s 
lodgings was only a country gentleman who had met with an accident 
which had discoloured his dress. 

The Squire would have been very angry, but his wrath was ap- 
peased by the thought that his annoyances had been caused in the 
pursuits of science, and in the presence of the greatest natural philo- 
sopher of the age. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WE must leave the Squire to change his dress, and procure another 
broad-brimmed beaver, while we return to the agriculturists, Uncle 
Tom and Cicero. ‘They were quite wearied out by walking over the 
model farm under a strong June sun, and sauntered back slowly to 
Oxford. Cicero having a friend or two at Maudlen, called upon them 
in order to introduce his uncle to the very excellent tap of beer in the 
buttery, which after so long a walk on so hot a day proved very 
agreeable. What was to be done until dinner time? ‘ Go and look 
at the horses in the different stables,” suggested Uncle Tom. Cicero 
assured him that the attempt would be unsuccessful; as, though they 
would find the stables, they would not find the horses, which would be 
sure to be engaged in carrying men, in attendance on their strangers, 
to Blenheim, Nuneham, and other spots, which are always visited at 
Commemoration time. 

“ Well; what do you say to a row on the water ?” inquired Uncle 
Tom. 

“ Do you pull ?” asked Cicero. 

Uncle Tom “never had pulled, but he would try his best.” 

Cicero begged to decline ; he had much rather not be laughed at, as 
he certainly would have been had he been seen by anybody, being 
skiffed by an elderly gentleman who would catch crabs every other 
stroke; and as for pulling the same elderly gentleman down to Iffley 
in a broiling sun, it was much too good a thing to be attempted. 

His Maudlen friend said that he was going to the morning concert 
at the theatre, and advised Cicero and his uncle to join him. 

Neither Uncle Tom nor Cicero had ears for music; but as there was 
really nothing else to be done, and they were sure of seeing the 
lionesses, they agreed to go, for it was an undress concert, and they 
could leave the theatre whenever they felt tired. 

When they arrived at the theatre it was already nearly filled, and 
with difficulty they got seats at last in the under-graduate’s gallery, 
which corresponds with the one-shilling gallery at other theatres, 
being quite as highly placed, but a little more respectable, and by: far 
the best spot for hearing the music, and commanding a view of the 
company. | | 

They had not been seated many minutes, and the overture had just 
commenced, when a gentleman in fierce red whiskers entered the gal- 
lery, having on his arm a lady with a highly-freckled face, gracefully 
and partially shaded with ringlets of a deep red-tiled hue. They found 
their way to the only vacant seats, which brought the lady in juxta- 
position to Uncle Tom, on his right-hand side. He threw the unfortu- 
nate eye over his right shoulder, just took a glimpse—a shuddering 
glimpse at his neighbour — and then, as he forcibly believed, fixed it 
upon'the orchestra. He had, in reality, no control over the muscles of 
that optic, and the lady, believing it to be firmly fixed upon her, first 
of all smiled, simpered, and bowed repeatedly, then grew very red, and 
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looked very angry, and at last appealed to the gentleman who sat by 
her side—who looked very hard at Uncle Tom, said, “ By the powers ! 
only jist let him continue that same.” 

“TI say, uncle,” whispered Cicero, “you are in luck; don’t you 
know the lady who is sitting next to you?” 

“T really had much rather not,” said Uncle Tom. “ Change places, 
will you ?” 

“No, no; sit still. I am sure that is the very lady who bowed to 
you on Headington Hill; and if you don’t or wen’t know her, she 
evidently does or will know you. She is bowing at you as hard as 
she can, and, by Jove, blushing too. Come, come, uncle, acknow- 
ledge her as an early flame.” 

“‘ Never saw her in my life, upon my honour and word, and never 
wish to see her again,” said Uncle Tom. ‘“ Pheugh!— how hot it is— 
let us go out.” 

*“* Nonsense !— Now we are here, uncle, let us hear a shilling’s worth 
or two, out of our half-sovereigns,” said Cicero. 

“T would rather pay a ten-pound note than be where I am. — 
Pheugh —it is positively unbearable,” said Uncle Tom, standing up 
and snorting with heat and annoyance. 

“Down in front !—down! — hush! — silence !— down ! — sit 
down !” said several voices. 

Uncle Tom felt inclined to be quarrelsome, and resist the order ; 
but Cicero, by a gentle haul of the tails of his coat, brought him down 
to his seat. 

He had not sat many minutes, with his eyes, as he thought, firmly 
fixed upon a syren, who was warbling forth an Italian bravura, when 
he felt the lady next to him rise from her seat. He just cast a glance 
at her, and found she was looking exceedingly red and angry, and ex- 
changed seats with her companion. 

He felt much relieved, and thought that the thermometer must have 
sunk at least an inch. He was so much-eooler, that he doubled his 
arms over his chest, and began to enjoy the music and the scene around 
him. 

He had not sat very long, however, when he felt his left hand, 
which was under his right arm, touched with something which felt 
like pasteboard, and a voice whispered in his ear, “I'll trouble you 
for yours.” 

“ My what?” said Uncle Tom, looking round. 

* Whist ! the lady, my sister, will hear, and spoil sport. Just rade 
my card, and favour me with a rade of yours in return,” whispered 
the stranger. 

Uncle Tom, very much surprised at, and unable to account for, so 
strange a proceeding, looked at the card in his hand and read “ Lieu- 
tenant O’Brady, Brady Castle, Cove of Cork,” and below the en- 
graving, in pencil writing, “ Mitre Inn, High Street. 

“ Tll be hanged if the fellow ain’t mad,” said Uncle Tom, throwing 
the card upon the ground, and scrambling through the company, over 
the back seats, bidding Cicero follow him, amidst loud cries of “ Si- 
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lence ! silence !” and a distinct whisper from the gentleman in fiery 
whiskers, “ We'll contrive to meet again any how.” 

As soon as Uncle Tom had arrived at the top of the staircase, he 
rushed down the steps, and did not stop until he found himself in the 
centre of the Schools’ Quadrangle. Cicero hurried after him, as quickly 
as he could, and demanded the reason of his quitting the concert, in 
so hasty a manner. 

Uncle Tom could only say that he did not choose to sit next to a 
madman, who had taken some extraordinary antipathy to him, and 
wished to provoke him to fight a duel. 

“What did he say, then?” asked Cicero. 

“Oh! something about the lady his sister, and then begged me to 
rade his card, and favour him with a rade of mine in return,” said 
Uncle Tom. 

“Rely upon it,” said Cicero, “ the lady is an old flame of yours, and 
wishes to renew the acquaintance. What did you do or say to her to 
make her change her seat? eh!” 

“T neither spoke to, looked at, nor touched her,” said Uncle Tom. 
“Rely upon it, Lieutenant Brady of Brady Castle is mad, and the 
madness runs in the family.” 

“Where does he put up? You really ought to call on the lady,” 
said Cicero. 

“Tl be hanged if I do; so say no more about it; and as for Mr. 
O’Brady —Ill wring his red nose out of his ugly face if he dares to 
speak to me again. So say no more about it, I repeat, unless you 
wish to offend me,” said Uncle Tom, looking so seriously angry that 
Cicero saw it would not do to carry the joke any farther. 

They walked slowly down the Purl into the High Street, which 
looked, as it was, deserted, and sought their lodgings, where they 
found the Squire ready dressed for dinner, but dabbing his face, 
which looked very much inflamed, with a damp towel. The fact was, 
the fumes or steams of the acids which had discharged, or rather com- 
muted, the colour of his clothes had also affected his skin, upon which 
they acted as a caustic, and caused a very unpleasant sensation of 
burning. He bore it as philosophically as a philosopher could do with 
the thermometer at 85° in the shade, until Horatio explained the 
cause of his misfortune, and exhibited the damaged articles of dress. 
Then Uncle Tom and Cicero laughed so immoderately that Horatio 
was forced to join them long before he had completed the story of the 
ride home from the Professor’s in the Star chariot. 

The Squire grew very angry, and might possibly have quarrelled 
with his brother and his sons, had not Cicero amused him, and driven 
away his anger by relating the adventure of Uncle Tom with the 
Trish gentleman, whom he would persevere in denominating a lunatic. 
This turned the tables upon Uncle Tom, and served to amuse the 
party until the rattling of carriages proclaimed that the concert was 
over, the visiters of Blenheim and Nuneham returning from their ex- 
cursions, and, consequently, that dinner-time was approaching. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue table was laid for twenty, but besides themselves, and the Pro- 
fessor, and the Baron, only five young men came to dinner. It passed 
off rather heavily, for Uncle ‘Tom was out of humour, and the Squire 
and his brother philosophers talked too scientifically for the rest of 
the party to understand them. Even the hock, good as it was, and 
well iced, failed to raise the spirits of the younger guests, and when 
the strong full-bodied port made its appearance instead of some cool 
claret, which had been forbidden by the Squire, they first of all looked 
at one another, then telegraphed in a peculiar way, and finally with- 
drew from the room, under some paltry excuse or other, congratulating 
each other on having escaped from the port, and the fever consequent 
to such fiery fluids. 

As the Squire was deep in abstruse subjects with his elder guests, 
and Uncle Tom did not seem to relish their talk or his wine, the 
young men proposed to him to go into Christchurch meadow, and see 
the procession of boats with which the term generally ends. He gave 
a ready assent, for he was sick of oxygen and hydrogen from the Pro- 
fessor and long dissertations upon mammalia and other classes of 
animals, in shocking bad English, from the Baron, mixed with a little 
twaddle upon every thing that he deemed philosophical from the 
Squire. 

The fresh air of the meadows seemed to revive him, and he re- 
gretted that they had given a promise to his brother to return early 
and witness a few interesting experiments upon various subjects, for 
exhibiting which he had brought up his apparatus. Horatio and his 
brother were enjoined not to be late, and to invite all the young men 
whom they could find disengaged to view the experiments. 

“You will not, of course?” said Uncle Tom. 

“Of course not: but if I did, rely upon it, none of them would 
come if they were invited. ‘There will be a ball at the Star, after the 
boats; and, rely upon it, the ball will have more attractions for the 
men than an electrifying machine, an air-pump, or a magic lantern,” 
said Horatio. 

“ Ay, and strong hot port instead of iced champagne, or cold 
claret,” said Cicero. 

‘‘ Here we are in the meadow,” said Horatio. ‘“ What a crowd! 
T'll tell you what we will do. Ihave got my skiff at Mother Hall’s. 
We will get into her and row down to the mouth of the Cherwell, 
where we shall see every thing without being annoyed by the crowd.” 

After, with difficulty, squeezing their way through the thousands 
who thronged the gravel-walk leading down to the river, they made 
three of about twenty-five in a punt, and were, wonderful to say, poled 
across in safety to the spot where the skiff lay. It took Horatio nearly 
half an hour to wheedle and coax his little boat through the punts and 
other craft that crowded the river. At length, after many strong re- 
marks from Uncle Tom and Cicero, and some very bad language from 
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the polers of the punts, mingled with threats of throwing them into the 
river, they forced their way through the last course of punts, and 
gained the spot where Horatio intended to take up his position, as 
one most favourable for viewing the procession in comfort and se- 
curity. 

le other boats had been placed by their owners in the same 
spot, but still there was room for Horatio’s skiff alongside a wherry, 
rowed by a waterman, and having its stern covered with a nice white 
awning, edged with scarlet ribands. Slowly and skilfully the skiff 
was laid alongside, and its chain made fast to the root of an over- 
hanging willow-tree. Uncle Tom and Cicero, after watching with 
some curiosity the modus operandi adopted by Horatio in settling 
their little bark, turned round in their seats so as to face the river. 
This maneuvre gave them a full view of the parties who were seated 
beneath the awning of the wherry by their side. Uncle Tom felt 
inclined to faint, and Cicero to burst out laughing, when they saw 
Lieutenant O’Brady, his sister, and the old gentleman who had been 
seated by her side as the carriage slid down Headington Hill. Yes, 
there they were all three, sipping what seemed to be claret, and eating 
from a dish of delicious-looking Wytham strawberries. 

Uncle Tom would have begged Horatio to loose his skiff and move 
off somewhere else, but it was too late; three four-oared boats and 
an eight-oared had laid themselves across their stern, and hemmed 
them in. To get on shore was impossible, for the willow which im- 
pended over them grew in such manner from a deep swampy place 
near the bank, that it was not practical to effect a landing without 
getting up to one’s neck in water and mud. 

“ By the powers—Florence dear! but that’s cool—see there ; that’s 
the very same man, with his eye out of the horizontal, that stared at 
ye so as ye came into the town, and again when ye was in the concert- 
house,” said the lieutenant, pointing with his wine-glass to Uncle Tom, 
and advancing it so near his nose that he actually sniffed the bouquet 
of the Lafitte. 

“ Oh! protect me from the creature 
looking at me now.” 

Uncle Tom was doing no such thing. As he thought, he was looking 
down the river with his good eye, entirely forgetting that the other, 
over whose muscles, as I have said, he had no command, was, or 
rather appeared to be, firmly fixed on the fiery locks of the lady in 
the wherry. | 

“ Terence dear!” said the lady, “ask the gentleman civilly just to 
look another way.” 

“Gentleman!” said the brother, eyeing Uncle Tom contemptu- 
ously. “ You said gentleman by mistake. i'll not ask him any thing ; 
but if he don’t remove his ugly eye I'll r. 

“ What, sir!” said Uncle Tom, jumping up in the little skiff, and 
causing her and her neighbour the wherry to sway about so that 
Uncle Tom, all unused to balance himself in a little boat, was obliged 
to hang on to the awning of the wherry to steady himself. This 
gave an additional sway to the wherry, and caused the old gentleman 
to topple over, head over heels, into the stern, the lieutenant to lurch 
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forward and upset the little table with its contents, fruit, wine, and 
glasses, and Miss Florence to grasp at the table to save herself from 
falling upon her brother. To say that this was accompanied by 
screams and shrieks —so loud as to call the attention of every one 
near them —is needless. The lieutenant swore most loudly and wick- 
edly; the fair Florence screamed incessantly ; and the old gentleman, 
on his back in the stern, bellowed murder, and groaned, by turns, as- 
suring every body that he was killed entirely. 

Uncle Tom was so frightened at the mischief he had involuntarily 
caused, that he, in his agitation, held on to the awning, and so in- 
creased the sway of both the boats, that he had very nearly upset the 
little skiff. As it was, she shipped sufficient water to wet him over 
his ankles, and to make Horatio and Cicero believe that she would fill 
and go down. They therefore seized Uncle Tom by his coat-tails, and 
dragged him down upon his seat, where he sat holding on, and looking 
the hateful lady in the face. 

“Qh! Terence dear! that eye again! I cannot bear it. Oh, oh, 
take me away —I shall faint, I know I shall!” screamed Miss Florence 
O’Brady; and to shut out the dreaded vision she covered her eyes 
with her handkerchief, quite ignorant of the fact that it held in its 
folds the contents of the dish of strawberries. In her convulsive 
efforts to rid herself of the sight of Uncle Tom’s offensive eye, she 
gave the cambric so hard a squeeze that the ripe fruit was smashed to 
a pulp, and the juice ran through all over her face, hands, and silk 
dress ; and when she removed the handkerchief to see if the evil eye 
was still upon her, she presented such a frightful appearance that 
Uncle Tom shuddered, and Horatio and Cicero burst out into.a loud 
laugh, in which they were joined by every one of the crowd who could 
see the cause of it. 

“ Just wait till I reseat my venerable uncle,” said the lieutenant, 
hauling at the arms of the aged individual who was so awkwardly 
jammed in that he would not have regained his seat had it not been 
for the help of Cicero, who stepped into the wherry and assisted in 
restoring him to his perpendicular. 

“ Thank ye for that same, young gentleman !” said Mr. Terence 
O’Brady. “ And now stand aside, for I don’t wish to harm you — but 
here’s for the old boy, at any rate!” 

So saying, he took up a claret bottle by the neck, and hurled it at 
Uncle Tom’s head, saying, “ Take that!” Cicero caught his arm just 
in time to divert the course of the bottle, which came in full force 
upon the expansive chest of Joe Barns, the waterman, who had 
hitherto been sitting in the bow of the wherry grinning at the fun. 
He fell under the blow, and lay as if his breath had been beaten out 
of his body. | 

Horatio and Uncle Tom sprung into the wherry to help Cicero, who 
was wrestling with the lieutenant, and trying to prevent him from 
seizing another bottle, which lay conveniently within his reach. In 
the scramble that ensued Uncle Tom felt a powerful pair of arms 
round his neck, and, upon looking round to see who his assailant was, 
he saw the strawberry-tinted face and the red ringlets of Miss 
Florence within an inch of his nose. He shuddered, he groaned, he 
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entreated of her to release him, but she would not. “She knew he 
meant to murther Terence dear, and she’d prevent it;” so, clinging 
tighter and tighter to him, she fairly brought him down upon the seat 
by her side, and there held him firmly, but convulsively. The old 
gentleman, who had hitherto taken no part in the affray, seeing 
Uncle Tom’s head exposed—for his hat had fallen overboard in the 
struggle — seized a dessert-dish in both his hands, and gave him 
so severe a blow upon his bald pate that the china was broken into 
fragments, and a hollow groan escaped from the recipient of the blow 
as he fell into the bottom of the wherry. 

Miss Florence cast one glance upon the man against whom she 
had formed so great and unaccountable an antipathy ; and when she 
saw the blodd trickling in small streams from his glossy pericranium, 
uttered a howl—a specimen of her country’s powers in wailing, and 
sunk down in a swoon by Uncle Tom’s side. 

To describe the scene that ensued is impossible: suffice it to say, 
that Joe Barns seized Uncle Tom’s hat, which was full of water, and 
threw the contents over the lady’s face, and brought her to herself. 
He then took his handkerchief, and having wetted it, wiped the blood 
off Uncle Tom’s head, who sat upright, looking quite bewildered, 
and begging to know what was the matter. The old gentleman, who 
thought he had murdered the other old gentleman, was making ten 
thousand apologies, some in English, but the greater number in Irish ; 
and the lieutenant — “Terence dear!”—-was standing looking on, 
nearly choked by the knuckles of Horatio and Cicero, who held him 
tightly grasped by his neckcloth. The by-standers and sitters were 
shouting “Shame! shame! Go it! At him again!” and such 
other cries as their different ideas of the struggle before them sug- 
gested, when a cry of “The boats! the boats! Here they come!” 
withdrew their attention from the combatants. 

A stormy explanation ensued, in which it appeared that the 
O’Bradys, on their first visit to England, resolved to see the sights 
at Oxford during the Commemoration; that Miss Florence, .in de- 
scending Headington Hill, had fancied that Uncle Tom, who was, 
without knowing or meaning it, staring very hard at her, was an old 
friend, whom she ought to recognise; that afterwards, at the concert, 
finding him a perfect stranger, and not the man she had taken him 
for, she believed that his continuing to gaze at her in a peculiar 
manner over his right shoulder was meant purposely to insult her. — 
Hine ille lacryme. | 

The matter was satisfactorily explained, apologies given and re- 
ceived, and the belligerents might have passed a quiet hour together 
over the claret that still remained basketted, had not Miss Florence 
O’Brady, in order perhaps to atone for her former unkind thoughts of 
Uncle Tom, shown such tender ways towards him as alarmed him, 
and made him urge his nephews to an immediate departure. 

Joe Barns put them on shore in the meadow; and, while the crowd 
on the banks were shouting loudly in honour of the procession which 
was approaching the barge, Uncle Tom, with his wet hat over his still- 
bleeding head, hurried into “ our house,” to recount his woes to his 
brother and the natural philosophers. 
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Alas! instead of finding the Baron, the professor of chemistry, and 
Leech, pére, over their wine, or getting the apparatus in order to as- 
tonish the young men with certain experiments, they found the Baron 
and the Professor absent, and the Squire walking about the room in 
an unhappy and most agitated state of mind and body. The box in 
which the apparatus had travelled was not even uncovered, and the 
nice clean table-cloth, that was to have been nailed to the walls to 
form a surface for the reception of the figures of the magic lantern 
and microscope, was not even unfolded. 

“ Where is the Baron Von Inkstandhausen ?” asked Horatio. 

** And your old college friend, Dr. Phosphorus ?” inquired Cicero. 

“ Where are the natural philosophers ?” said Uncle Tom. 

“ Abierunt, eruperunt, evaserunt—gone, off—quitted. We have 
had a quarrel.” 

“ So have I, rather than not,” said Uncle Tom, taking off his wet 
beaver and displaying his abraded skull to his astonished brother. 
“ But it is all right now; only that Irish fiend, the she one, I mean, 
was a little too loving —curse her!” 

“ What have you quarrelled about ?” asked the young men of their 
father, after they had explained their own adventures to him. 

“ Oh! ona mere trifle. That infernal baron, after drinking nearly 
three bottles of port, would assert, and that brute Phosphorus backed 
him in it, that light was a material substance, and could be weighed 
like any thing else. I denied the fact, and then we got to high words ; 
and I called Phosphorus a fool and the Baron a , hang me if I 
recollect what—but they both went off, and I believe not quite sober 
—pbut, however, I say nothing, only may I be blown up again in 
Phosphorus’s laboratory if I stay in Oxford to see that German brute 
dishonour the University by being presented with an honorary de- 
gree. No—TI'l leave Oxford this very night, or at any rate early 
next morning.” 

Uncle Tom readily agreed to the arrangement, as he thought it 
better to get out of the way of the fair Florence O’Brady, lest, in her 
zeal to recompense him for her ungenerous allusions to his defective 
eye, she might propose to marry him. 

So Squire Leech and he departed for Colyton Grange early on the 
ensuing morning, without waiting to see THE COMMEMORATION CON- 
CLUDED. 


RUMMEST. 
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THE HUSK AND THE GRAIN. 


WEEP! woman, weep! drop thy tears of agony, 

He whom thou mournest, lieth dead and cold ; 
Heave ! woman, heave! the sigh that never cooleth, 
Born of the misery that never waxeth old. 


He, who at morning cheered and sustained thee, 
With sweet words and tender, tender and sweet, 
Till earth, with her troubles, looked fairer than heaven, 
Lies with the worms there— under thy feet. 


Crawling they suck the lips that gave thee pleasure, 
Cruelly they pierce the eyes of love and light, ii 
Feast on the neck, on which thou lay’st enraptured, it 
Sweetly entranced through all the hours of night. 


Rigid is the tongue on which thy soul lingered, i 
Livid is the hand, once how delicate and fair! 
Pulseless the heart; and colder than the damp-drops f 
Eating the gold in his bright yellow hair. it 





Weep ! woman, weep! drop thy tears of agony, i 
He whom thou mournest, lieth dead and cold ; | 
Heave! woman, heave! the sigh that never cooleth, 
Born of the misery that never waxeth old. 


Hush! widow, hush! stay thy tears of agony, 

He whom thou mournest never touched the sod ; 
Raise ! widow, raise! the eye of faith and gladness, — 
Behold, thou poor heart, the gentleness of God! | 


| 
He, who at evening sitting beside thee, E 
Opened the Book of wisdom and of love, | 
Soothingly enjoined thee to lean upon its promises, i 
Trusts to thee now in a calmer world above. i 
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Brighter than stars is the light that pervades him, 
Sweeter than perfume his free and happy breath, 
Purer than chastity the thoughts that engage him, 
Loosened from the earth by the iron hand of death. 


Angels have asked to be his dear companion, 

Still thou must have his watchfulness and care, 

Go where thou wilt, he shall follow and uphold thee, 
Hovering about thee—A Spirit of the Air! 


SWANS OF THE SERPENTINE. 








SEA-SIDE LORE. 


GATHERED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


A NIGHT UPON THE SANDBANK. — THE CHASE AFTER 
THE BRIDEGROOM. 


NEAR the mouth of the Elbe, between Cuxhaven and Marne, sailed 
a solitary boat. The sun sank glowingly into the neighbouring and 
slightly disturbed ocean. The lamps were already kindled in the 
lighthouses of Cuxhaven and Neuwerk. He who had charge of the 
boat was an old man with snow-white hair, which the fresh breeze 
blew about a face hardened in its age by wind and weather. The old 
man tacked, with the view of sailing for land. 

* Oh, not so soon!” exclaimed one of two maidens, who, with their 
brother, were passengers on the occasion, “ not so soon, Father Mons! 
Pray put about again. Look at those beautiful waves; let us dance 
over them a little longer.” 

“ Nay, my young lass,” answered the grey-haired one, “we must 
get home. Night will soon overtake us; the wind is unsteady, and 
the sea is getting up.” 

“ Well, but dear Father Mons,” continued Louisa, still entreating, 
and patting the formidable face of the old pilot with her small soft 
hand, “just one wave or two! ‘This surely cannot make a difference. 
And I enjoy nothing in the world more. I love to be riding upon 
the back of the billows, and to be well sprinkled with the silvery foam 
of old Neptune. Come, good Mons, let us about ship again!” 

“ About sail, boy!” cried the pilot to a lad, his only helper. “It 
was always hard to me to refuse a pretty girl any thing. Mind now, 
south-east by south ; we must keep her close to the wind.” 

The boat flew whizzing towards the eager-pressing waves, whilst 
drizzling spray dashed over it. The maidens laughed, shouted, and 
screamed in their delight, and it was not long before they were wet 
through from their briny bath. Mons laughed as heartily as any. 
He suffered wave after wave to dash against his little shell, and did 
not think again of returning until the girls themselves, soaked through 
and through, acknowledged they had had enough, and earnestly im- 
plored him to give over. 

“Oh, I am satisfied if you are,” said Mons, slily. “ Let her go 
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round, William. Indeed, we have little time to lose. It has begun 
to ebb already, and the wind is going down. Bring her close up, 
boy: let us get off the current. Devil take me if we are not driving 
on to Neuwerk! What do you see, William ?” 

“ The boat is drifting,” said the young man, gloomily. 

“ Drifting!” cried Mons, “with the wind in her canvass!” He 
leaned over the side of the vessel, and seemed to strain his eyes in 
watching the motion of the dark yellow waves. “ As I am a living 
sinner,” he exclaimed, “the boat drifts!” He took off his cap, laid 
the rudder down as if in despair, and clasped his aged hands. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Theodore. 

“‘ Matter?” replied old Mons; “if you have faith and trust in God, 
pray to Him for help, young gentleman — pray for those young and 
pretty children there. The ebb-tide has caught us—the wind has 
gone down. If a breeze springs up, it will be southerly, or sou’- 
west, as sure as I now speak. ‘There’s no exertion of man that can 
avail us here. Help can come from Heaven alone!” 

The poor girls, who, a few minutes before, were even extravagant 
in their joyousness, were paralysed by the words of the old pilot. 
Instinct took them into each other’s arms, where they remained, 
clinging and trembling with alarm. ‘Theodore attempted to give 
them courage, and protected them, as well as he could, with his large 
cloak, from the bitter air; for the night, though serene, was very 
cold. Upon the sea lay the stillness of death — the barren silence of 
inanimate night. The lazy water plashed in long broad billows 
against the vessel, raised and sunk it, and carried it with fearful speed 
towards the open sea. ‘The lighthouses that blazed so cheerily so 
shortly before, now looked like dismal meteors in the distance, and 
burnt more feebly every instant. A kind of glittering mist ascended 
from the deep, and spread itself like a grey pall studded with bril- 
liants about the powerless boat ; for through the vapoury and flicker- 
ing veil the stars of heaven twinkled. Right and left, emerging 
from the gloomy water, broad, dull, silvery stripes glimmered ; and a 
hollow murmur resounded from them, making its way to the ears of 
the involuntary voyagers. 

“ What is that ?” asked Theodore. “Can a ship be near?” 

“No!” replied Mons. “It is the voice of the surge beating on 
the sand banks. Those ghost-like plains, those silvery fields, that lie 
on every side, are the sea sands, laid bare by the ebb, —the terror of 
all mariners, but, with the grace of God, our salvation this night. Do 
you see the white stripe gleaming ahead of us— there, where a thou- 
sand beams are dancing like ocean spirits? That is the Bird Sand; 
further to the right is the shining surface of the Giant Sand. Let our 
boat touch one or the other of them, and we are safe. The next tide 
will send us afloat again, and we may reach home, after all, before 
day-break. But should the ebb once take us out to sea, I can promise 
you nothing more than the mercy of Providence.” 

Resignation, the tranquillity of despair, was evinced by all: The 
boat drifted faster and faster, carried along by the almost iron grasp 
of the receding tide. The calm that lay upon the slumbering ocean 
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was rendered more solemn and striking by the absence of any thing 
in the shape of a vessel or a human being. The seamews seemed to 
have dominion of the element. They shot, with their glossy plumage, 
like sparks over the water’s surface, or, with a moaning wail, circled 
in thick flocks around the onward-floating boat. The smaller insulated 
sands were passed: one after another they seemed to glide away from 
the disappointed eyes of the luckless voyagers: quicker than ever the 
little boat was borne towards the coast of Holstein. The Giant Sand 
alone remained in sight, the last, the only hope of safety. It lay in 
front of the vessel, and, as the unhappy wanderers would fain believe, 
ready to receive them in her lap. Mons, cautious and deliberate in 
the greatest danger, kept a sharp look-out, and strove continually to 
give his boat the direction most favourable for a landing. All was 
silence ; and for a full half hour the fate of the party was still in the 
balance. Suddenly and unexpectedly the old man called aloud to 
William, and ordered him to throw out the lead. He didso. There 
was a short but terrible suspense—a shrill ery of joy—and then the 
thrilling news—‘“ Safe—safe! Thank God, we are on the Giant !” 

The old sailor huzzaed as he uttered the thanksgiving. The sisters 
sobbed hysterically, and pressed closer to each other’s heart. Theo- 
dore was all activity, aiding the exertions of the lad William, who 
had already hoisted a sail to catch the first puffs of a breeze that had 
sprung up at the moment. ‘The boat answered the helm as she ran 
straight upon the frothy wall, with which the surge girded the exten- 
sive sand bank. 

‘“‘ We shall be dashed to pieces!” exclaimed Theodore. 

“Hush, hush! there’s no danger!” answered Mons. “ The ebb 
surge bellows, but does nothing worse. ‘The belt is very small, and 
has no power !” 

Whilst he spoke, the boat struck with great force upon the sand. 
The pilots were overboard in an instant, drawing their vessel further 
up upon the landing-place, and making it secure. The trembling and 
exhausted girls alighted, and, assisted by Theodore, found refuge 
upon the moist but firm surface of sand which had, indeed, proved 
their sanctuary. 

These sand banks, which crowd in the passage of the Elbe, and 
especially at its mouth, in fearful numbers, are flat, and at ebb-tide 
rise only a few feet above the water. Although for the most part 
washed with a bubbling froth, they afford an enviable refuge in the 
hour of extremity. The Giant Sand, broader than all the rest, and 
slightly elevated towards the centre, will, even at flood-tide, in calm 
weather, receive and keep in safety a few individuals. Never did 
creatures before bless the sight of land more heartily, or press it more 
affectionately, than our party, rescued from the sea. Theodore glanced 
around him in the hope of seeing an approaching ship. Mons in 
silence awaited the turn of the tide, and prayed internally for a change 
of wind. 

Midnight passed, and the sea still slept. What other term shall 
so well express the condition of a quiet ocean at the season of the 
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lowest ebb! The surge noised and raged no longer against the 
smooth sand. It rolled, mildly and melodiously, murmuring amongst 
the moist pebbles, playing with sea-weed, sedge, and shell. The 
appeased spirits of the sisters could call up in the sound the swelling 
and soft dying tones of the accordion, or imagine it to be the dreaming 
of the sea-god, rocked upon the gentle billows. 

Overcome with anxiety and exhaustion, the maidens fell at length 
asleep. Theodore covered them with his cloak, to protect them par- 
tially from the raw air. He himself paced, with the pilots, up and 
down the sand, now gazing upwards to the heavens, now out into the 
gloomy sea, from which at times a light like that of the Will-o’-the- 
wisp flickered and gleamed. 

Thus situated, the minutes crawled away with painful slowness. 
The night looked dismal and oppressive without a breath of air. By 
degrees the glimmer of the stars expired in the horizon; a mist 
packed itself in solid masses, shutting out the sky, and a hollow noise 
like thunder resounded in the distance. Theodore listened with fixed 
attention, and then turned to the pilots for an explanation of the 
report. 

“ The tide is turning,” answered Mons, “ and brings, I fear, an un- 
bidden guest along with it. We shall have a storm. The light on 
Heligoland has vanished in the fog, and look to the nor’-west there ; 
do you see the lightning dancing like snakes upon the water? Quick, 
bid the poor children get into the boat again. We shall have little 
time to spare when the tide comes spitting her scum over the flats 
and sands.” 

The sisters were awakened, and once more took their seats in the 
little boat. ‘The pilots were ready to embark, when a gust of wind 
came whistling across the sand: the sea bubbled and rolled angrily 
away far over the sandy island. 

“ Now, boy !” commanded Mons; “ steady, steady ; bring her head 
to the wind!” 

He had hardly spoken before Louisa, the elder of the sisters, ex- 
claimed, in a voice of ecstasy : — 

“ Oh, Theodore, Caroline, look at that gorgeous northern light!” 
She pointed towards Heligoland, and every eye followed her delicate 
white hand. A streak of purple, large and glowing, rose like a pillar 
from the deep, bursting into a thousand rays towards the zenith. As 
they looked, the streak grew redder and redder, until it filled the 
night with a solemn illumination. The sea itself glared in reflexion, 
took the colour, and, agitated by the tide and some impetuous blasts 
of wind, spouted blood-like foam into the brilliant atmosphere. 

“‘ Ts it a northern light ?” asked Theodore. 

A rumbling noise travelled along the waters before the pilot could 
reply. 

- No,” answered Mons, decidedly. ‘ This comes from no northern 
light. It is a ship on fire !” 

“ A ship on fire!” screamed the girls. ‘ What! in the sea! Oh, 


what will become > the poor creatures? Can we help them, 
Mons?” 
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“ Pray to Heaven, child, that we may have help ourselves. We 
shall need it. A storm is brewing, and we shall have work to do 
whilst it lasts.” 

“ 'There’s something rising !” cried William; “look ahead!” 

A huge flame rose as it seemed from the middle of the sea. It 
grew visibly, rapidly advanced, and shed a circular glare upon the 
ocean and sand banks. The wind whistled. The waves were hillocks 
of blood, mounting and bellowing until their glowing jaws opened 
wide and sprang like hungry tigers upon the sandy plains. 

“ It is a steam-boat !” said Mons; guiding his own little boat with 
all his skill through the breakers. 

“ Tack, William! We shall not be worse off. It would be mad- 
ness to steer against this wind, and let us help yon wretches if we 
can.” 

The swelling sails caught the wind and flew over the boiling water 
notwithstanding the strength of the tide, that increased now every 
moment. It was not long before the black hull of a steamer was dis- 
cerned, half of it in flames. ‘The tall funnel, red-hot and shivered, 
looked like solid rays of fire in the air. Signals of distress came at 
short intervals from the boat, but it was difficult to distinguish them 
in the cracking and howling of wind and storm. 

The sight of the blazing vessel, borne along as if upon the wings 
of the hurricane, was so truly magnificent, so fearfully sublime, that 
the tenants of the small boat, themselves in imminent danger, forgot 
every thing but that terrible spectacle, upon which they gazed in 
dumb astonishment. Sails, cables, spars, and beams, hissing and 
blazing, were hurled by the wind into the raging waters, and a broad 
glittering train of fire extended itself for a considerable distance be- 
hind the steamer, giving a purple hue to a prodigious flock of sea- 
mews who fluttered around the foreign element, yelling their hideous 
hoarse complaints. The fated vessel pranced like an untamed steed, 
till one monstrous wave hurled it upwards, and then suffered it to fall 
like a lifeless thing upon the sand. A universal heart-rending cry of 
pain and despair fell upon the pitiless ear of the stormy night, and 
then all was again tranquil, save the ruthless winds and roaring 
waters, between whose shrieks and moans the crackling of the fire 
made itself too plainly audible. The unfortunate steam-boat had 
stranded upon the Grant. 

* South-west by west, William! hard to wind! and, now with God’s 
help, to their assistance.” So saying, Méns pressed the helm down 
with all his strength, and the boat, with wind and tide in her favour 
flew like a seagull to the rescue. 

The whole fore-part of the vessel was in flames to the keel. The 
poop was still safe, although from every side the forked flames were 
struggling towards it, and a black smoke was already gushing from 
the cabin windows. The engine was still at work, and the paddles, 
as if urged by a fiend, were impotently lashing the waters, and dig- 
ging up weed and sand from the bottom. 

Theodore and the sisters, losing all thought of peril in witnessing 


the greater danger of the crew belonging to the burning vessel, waved 
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their handkerchiefs as a signal of approaching help. The small boat 
was instantly perceived. A little crowd of women, men, and children 
had pressed close to the wheel where still the helmsman mechanically 
grasped the helm. The greater number of the passengers had already 
got off in the safety boat in which, with the captain of the steamboat, 
they had too confidingly resigned themselves to the mercy of the 
storm. 

The billows struck against the stranded ship with frightful vehe- 
mence, and often mingled with the devouring flames without being 
able, however, to extinguish them. The heat and their critical situa- 
tion forbade every effort on the part of the spirited crew of the pilot 
boat for the rescue of the miserable creatures yet clinging to the 
steam-boat. ‘These, too, were so dismayed and overpowered by their 
horrible situation that they could do nothing for themselves. Not a 
rope was thrown to the little boat that fought so bravely on their be- 
half with the determined and unruly waters. 

By dint of indefatigable cries and signals, a young man was at 
length roused into activity. He held in his arms a child of three or 
four years of age, whilst a young woman lay fainting in his lap. The 
half-dead creature he put gently away, laid the child at her side, then 
grasped a rope, and, with the strength of despair, threw it towards the 
boat. It fell into the sea beyond it. William grasped at it with a 
hand accustomed to such work, made it fast to the stern-post, and 
then called as loud as he could to the shipwrecked company, entreat- 
ing them to haulin. The command animated all. Women, as well 
as men, their hearts thrilling at the prospect of rescue, seized the life- 
rope, and clung to it until the boat, dragged through the perilous 
breakers, was brought close under the stern of the burning ship, and 
protected from the force and fury of the billows. 

With the utmost difficulty, and with unspeakable danger, many of 
the unhappy beings slid down into the pilot’s boat upon a cable made 
fast for the purpose. In a very short time the narrow shell was filled, 
—crowded in every part. Three persons yet remained to be saved ; 
the man at the helm, and a newly married couple. ‘“ Enough!” cried 
Mons. ‘“ The boat can carry no more. The tide is getting stronger, 
the wind is against us, and the sea runs mountains high!” 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sake!” implored the young wife, clasping her 
hands—“ kind creatures, take us in! Heaven will protect you!” 

“ What cares the sea for Heaven?” impiously replied old Mons. 
“ William, let go the rope.” 

“ Stay!” cried the man at the helm. “ You may still make room 
for two in the boat ; a third might perhaps capsize her. Father Mons, 
thou know’st me !” ; 

The old man gazed intently for a moment, and then shrieked out 
“My boy, my boy Christian!” At the same time he stretched his 
hands imploringly towards the ship, and prayed the helmsman rather 
with his eyes than his lips to leap below and save himself before it 
might be too late. 

“ Thou art right, father!” said the man, “Iam Christian. May 
Heaven be gracious to thee, as thou showest thyself human! This is 
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my daughter and my son-in-law. Receive them — spare their young 
lives. I remain here at my post. Whilst two planks hold together, 
I shall not forsake the spot! ” 

“ Christian, thou long-missed child—my boy that I have not looked 
upon for twenty years!” whimpered the grey-headed pilot. ‘“ Come 
down, come down; lay thy head upon this old bosom, that mine may 
lie peacefully in the grave!” 

“ ‘Take them father, take them!” was the only reply —and then a 
man, holding a woman, half dead, in his arms, slid into the boat. 

* ‘The boat is worth her weight in gold, Christian!” continued Mons, 
“‘ She'll carry us all. — Come, come!” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should sink you!” answered the voice of the 
helmsman; and then was heard the sharp and quick stroke of a 
hatchet. The rope dropped into the sea, and a monstrous wave car- 
ried the pilot boat far away from the steamer. The old man strove to 
bring his boat within reach again of the burning vessel, but, heavily 
laden as she was, it was impossible. One wave after another rolled 
between father and son, and rendered the endeavours of the pilot use- 
less. ‘The steamer was now in flames throughout. She separated in 
the middle, and the fire burst through her. For a very short time the 
tall dark form of the helmsman was seen standing erect near the wheel. 
The flames were not long in reaching him. <A cry was heard, and then 
a heavy plashing in the water. Every breath in the boat was hushed, 
every ear listened. ‘There was the stillness of death. The sea itself 
was visibly assuaging. ‘The storm was at an end; the stars twinkled 
again through the breaking clouds; and, in the far distance sounded 
the muffled thunder, whilst at long intervals the feeble lightning 
flashed, pale and weak, upon the ocean. 

“ He is gone!” exclaimed Mons, wringing his hands. “God be 
merciful to his brave soul, and grant him a soft pillow at the bottom!” 

The over-filled boat sailed, borne upon the bosom of the tide, 
swiftly towards the mouth of the Elbe. Neuwwerk was soon in sight. 
The glare from the burning ship grew dimmer and dimmer, and in the 
east the morn was already appearing. ‘The sea was calm, the wind 
steady, and the rescued company sailed securely for land. 

As they approached it, an unusual spectacle presented itself to the 
sisters, who, in spite of the anguish they had suffered, had reason to 
bless their folly, and to be thankful that a girlish caprice had been the 
salvation of so many unfortunates. Pilot boats from every side shot 
past them, most of them in silence ; but others asking greedily whether 
there yet remained any thing worth saving on board the burning ship. 
Neither Mons nor William heeded the questioners. ‘They did their 
duty mechanically on board their own boat, but not another syllable 
escaped their lips. 

With the first beams of the sun the boat landed in Cuxhaven. 
Mons conveyed his grand-daughter to his hut. Terror, and the loss 
of her father-in-law had robbed her of all consciousness, and thrown 
her into a violent fever. ‘Theodore and his sisters followed the old 
pilot, whose desperate taciturnity made them apprehensive for. his 
reason. 
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Upon the evening of the same day, old and young were hurrying 
to the beach. Half-burnt planks, singed cables, and the like, were 
already brought ashore, and others were floating towards it. There 
was one object drifting upon the water, at about half a mile’s distance 
from land, that excited particular attention. A boat was manned and 
sent after it without delay. It was found to be an overturned boat ; 
and, from her build and marks, it was not difficult to see that she had 
belonged to the unhappy steam-ship. Her crew must have gone down 
in the storm. ; 

Mons went with the rest to the beach more from custom than 
curiosity or desire. ‘Theodore and William were his companions. 
The strand was covered with burnt fragments. The sad evidences of 
the miserable business, to which they had all three been eye-witnesses, 
moved them to tears. In a cluster of sea-weed Theodore perceived a 
human arm projecting. He crept to the spot, as he believed, un- 
marked by Mons; but the old man beheld him liberating a body 
from its muddy covering, and in the next moment he uttered deep 
wild groans over the mutilated body of his child. 

The corpse was solemnly borne into the cottage of old Mons; and 
during the long night the father sat by it. He gazed immovably 
upon it. His head at length dropped, and, sighing piteously, he 
suffered it to repose upon the breast of his son. 

Thus he was found on the following morning by Theodore and his 
sisters. The blow had struck the old mariner and killed him. 

Three days later, father and son were buried. The whole frater- 
nity of pilots followed their oldest brother to the grave in solemn 
procession. Nor were Theodore and his sisters absent. ‘The rescued 
grand-daughter recovered but slowly from a nervous fever, and with- 
drew, with her husband, into the interior; so that, for the remainder 
of her life, she might be spared the sight of a place connected with 
the most disastrous hours of her existence. 


It was on the very day that Mons was carried to his last resting- 
place, that a far different scene was enacting on the neighbouring 
island of Heligoland ; one, indeed, of a more exhilarating nature, and 
characteristic enough of the boldness and true-heartedness that belong 
essentially to these children of the sea. 

It was the hour of earliest morning. Before a cottage door, upon 
a stone, sat a blue-eyed girl, looking earnestly and with dimmed eyes 
upon the gentle undulations of the sea. At her feet lay some torn 
nets, waiting for repair. At her side stood a ruddy little fellow, who 
had already once or twice presented for her acceptance a few mackarel 
of his own catching, without having been able to secure either the ear 
or the notice of the maiden. 

“Ah! there’s no getting a kind word from her now,” said the fair- 
haired boy. “Since Katharine has taken up with the foreigners, she 
grows prouder and prouder ; and now she is too fine to take the pretty 
mackarel that I caught at my first haul this morning, and thought to 
sell to her for one of her sweet looks.” 

The girl patted the cheek of her young admirer, took the gift, and 
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thanked him kindly for it. But she put it down upon the torn nets, 
gazed once again upon the sea, and sighed deeply. Her brother 
Nicholas had, in the mean-time, approached her unperceived. 

“ Why still so sad, Kitty ?” he asked suddenly, breaking in upon 
her reverie. 

The girl started, but answered only with a sob. 

“Come, come, Kate!” said the young fisherman. “I shall not put 
to sea until you have told me your trouble. I should be ashamed of 
myself if I neglected any thing to give you comfort. Are you ill? 
No! Did any one offend you last night at The Red Water? Not 
that either! Then you are in love, girl, and are crying because your 
sweetheart has been civil to another damsel. ” 

“No, no, dear brother!” replied the girl: “it is much worse. I 
don’t deserve your kindness. I deserve to be thrown from Hamilton’s 
Point into the sea, and to have my disgrace hidden there for ever — 
wretched and abandoned as I am!” 

“Flood and storm!” exclaimed the fisherman, knitting his brows 
suspiciously. ‘“ Those are fearful words, girl, and sound as if some- 
thing deadly had happened indeed!” He stopped, and fixed a scru- 
tinising eye upon the girl. Katharine’s eyelids fell, and a pearly drop 
or two dropped from the silken lashes. Her eye then wandered 
stealthily towards the sea, accompanied by long and deep-drawn 
sighs. 

Nicholas, shrewd, and not easy to deceive, watched his sister 
closely, but did not ask her another question. Several light Heligo- 
land fishing-boats moved over the rippling surface of the sea, their sails 
now flaming up blood-red, like fiery meteors, now glistening in clear 
silver-white. Further out, laveered a larger vessel, with sails all set, 
but almost motionless upon the waters. 

“ Ah!” said Nicholas, “ Anderson has gota bad wind. If it would 
only keep steady, he would be in Husum in less than five days.” 

Katharine sighed as usual, and looked so longingly at the strange 
craft, that it seemed she would gladly have prevented its departure 
altogether. 

‘‘ Anderson is a fine fellow!” continued the brother. “It is a pity 
we are about to lose him!” 

Another sigh, and another look, half-timorous, half-doubtful, at her 
brother 

“T mean what I say!” added Nicholas. ‘“ Heligoland would lose 
nothing if she could count a brave fellow like Anderson amongst her 
children.” 

“Yes!” answered Kate very sorrowful, and wiping a tear away 
with her apron, which had for some time settled in the hollow of her 
cheek, like a pearl in the shellfish. 

“You like him, don’t you!” asked Nicholas abruptly. “ Well, 
there’s no harm done, if he likes you, provided he comes like a man, 
and is honest in his intentions!” 

“ Brother —dear good brother!” exclaimed Katharine, throwing 
her arms about the neck of the young man. “ Forgive me, cast me 
off — cast me into the sea—I deserve nothing better.” 
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“What ails you, girl? Have you engaged yourself to Anderson?” 

Katharine shook her head, and wept. 

“ Well, well—he means to marry you.” 

His sister sobbed, and shook her head again: but this time, not in 
affirmation. 

“ No—and why not?” 

** Because — because 

“‘ Because what, girl? speak!” 

“ Because he dares not!” answered Katharine. 

“Dares not! Flood and storm! Can a man be a man, and say he 
dares not? Wait till we meet again, old fellow, and if I don’t calk 
your delicate conscience so that you never forget it, my name isn’t 
Nicholas! A scampish smooth-faced shark! Does the fellow don 
his fine coat and Sunday hat to wheedle our girls, and when he has 
caught one, does the smuggler weigh anchor in the dark and run 
away? Is that his plan? Only let us come within reach of each 
other again, and if I don’t prove a thornback to you, Master Ander- 
son, I'll forgive you. Never mind him, Kitty. Forget the fool! We 
have handsome chaps enough at home!” 

Katharine trembled whilst her brother spoke; and her beautiful 
auburn tresses escaped from the half turban, and fell to her shoulders. 
She grasped her brother’s hand, wept aloud, and protested again and 
again that she could never forget the stranger, nor henceforward look 
an honest Heligolander in the face. 

After this intimation, there needed but few questions from the 
amazed and indignant brother to learn the exact condition of his 
sister. ‘The poor girl implored her brother upon her knees to be 
merciful to her, and not to disown her because of her misconduct. 
Nicholas folded his arms, knit his large brows, and remained for some 
minutes silent, thoughtful, and gloomy. He looked unsteadily and 
angrily upon the sparkling ocean, where the vessel was still dancing 
on one spot. 

“Say no more, Katharine,” he said at last, pressing his sister's 
hand. “Iam not a barbarian, and I will not be unbrotherly or harsh. 
Keep yourself quiet: dry your tears—be a good child, and hope for 
better days. But call me a rascal that deserves hanging if I don’t 
within this hour bring back your lawful husband to you!” 

Nicholas turned to the lad who had listened with excited curiosity 
to the whole scene, and bade him run and summon to the beach as 
loudly as he could every true friend of Heligoland. The little urchin 
scarcely waited for his bidding. There is no spot of earth in the 
world so famous for the screeching of boys as Heligoland. The young 
fisherman ran into the nearest lane and proclaimed his message with 
Stentorian lungs. An army of boys quickly joined him, who, without 
the slightest inquiry into the cause of the shrieking, backed their 
leader with their united efforts. ‘Then appeared the crier —a grand, 
but apathetic personage ; the greatest philosopher and the unequalled 
tippler of the island. ‘Tall, and lean, and half drunk, he stepped in 
amongst the young brood, and assumed a vast importance, carrying 
his huge hands, which very much resembled bears’ claws, upon the 
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broad of his back. He was a comical fellow, that crier, with the mus- 
cles of his face in perpetual motion. He made his bow right and left, 
and then in a drunken voice with ill-assumed firmness, he, as it were 
officially, summoned forth the people. His words worked wonders. 
From every house came the pilots pouring out, their tar jackets rust- 
ling like an autumn wind — one asking the other the cause of the sud- 
den alarm; but none receiving any satisfactory answer. All crowded 
after the great crier, who, in his apathy, marched as slowly as he well 
could, sometimes reeling a little but always bowing, and repeating 
some portion of his cry. Many importuned him with their inquiries ; 
but the functionary condescended no other answer than, “I cry what 
I am bid, and I cry nothing more!” 

Nicholas, smarting with insult and rage, had lost no time in meet- 
ing the friends whom he had called to the beach. In a few words he 
related to the assembly what had happened, asked them all as honest 
men to put to sea with him at once, and to bring back the fugitive by 
fair means or by foul. 

“ Flood and storm!” exclaimed the young pilot, “for all his villany 
my sister is a good and virtuous girl, and such she shall continue. She 
shall have the man of her choice, if I have to fetch him alone out of 
Spitzbergen. Come, lads, bear a hand; haul down ‘ The King of 
Prussia, ‘ The Sun, ‘ Heligoland, ‘ The Mermaid.’ Let us be after 
the betrayer, and do our duty by our wives and sisters!” 

A loud huzza expressed the willing assent of every pilot present. 
In a few minutes the sloops were afloat — the sailors were as busy as 
bees. Notwithstanding the unfavourable wind, sails were hoisted, by 
whose assistance the little fleet, in a wonderfully short space of time, 
were beyond the red water. So far prosperous, the boats put about, 
fixed their course, and with another huzza they bounded along to their 
object. In the horizon, the vessel of the fugitive still appeared dis- 
tinctly, sailing now more quickly with the aid of the wind, which had 
within the last half hour diverged a few points to the west. But the 
Heligolanders are the boldest and most audacious of seamen. The 
wind, unfavourable as it was, must serve them. They trusted to their 
good cause and healthful energies, and they steered exultingly towards 
the open sea, confident in the success of their extravagant and adven- 
turous chase. 

Katharine had beheld the extraordinary preparations from the 
height of the Fallm, and it must be confessed, with peculiar feelings, 
Joy and alarm predominated in her bosom. She could not but pray 
for the happiest result to the romantic expedition ; and yet to think of 
the possible resistance which her beloved one might offer to her pur- 
suing countrymen filled her with apprehension. The saddest pictures 
presented themselves to her mind, and then she bitterly reproached 
herself for the confession that her fear had wrung from her. Upon 
the disappearance of the vessels, she quitted the Fallm, and returned 
to her humble dwelling. She fastened the door of the house to avoid 
the prying visits of her acquaintances, and busied herself in the 
mending of her brother’s nets. 

Anderson in the mean while sailed slowly but surely towards the 
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coast of Sleswic, without the smallest suspicion of the encounter that 
awaited him. ‘The sea was almost calm, uniformly flowing —its hue, 
a gorgeous green. Anderson stood at the helm, and as his conscience 
urged him every now and then to look back upon the scene of his in- 
fidelity, his heart grew heavy, and he drew his breath deeper. His 
vigilant eye noted the stir upon the beach, and the little fleet at sea 
did not escape him. Still there was nothing in all this to cause him 
apprehension. When the freshening breeze came to him from the 
south-west he profited by his good fortune, brought his vessel close 
under it, and cut with greater speed along the sparkling waters. The 
Heligolanders, however, as well as himself, knew the worth of the 
soft wind — their boats were light, and they gained upon him. Half 
an hour did not elapse before the Dane perceived that the islanders 
were bearing towards him. They came nearer and nearer, and were 
evidently sailing faster than himself. It was then that Anderson 
called to his men. 

“‘ Lads! what are these boats sailing on our lee?” 

“ Heligoland sloops, sir; as any blind rat could tell you!” 

“ Keep your remarks to yourself. Is this a favourable wind for 
fishing ?” 

“ Don’t think it is, sir.” 

“ About sail!” called Anderson. ‘“ South, south by west!” 

The sailors obeyed the word of command; the ropes whizzed, the 
sails once or twice violently flapped against the masts, and the vessel, 
obedient to the helm, turned her head towards the entrance of the 
Elbe. Anderson looked out, more than usually excited. The sails of 
the Heligolanders glimmered in the sunny light. They also had 
turned their prow homewards, and were following in his course. 
The young Dane said nothing: but his hand was instantly on the 
wheel again, and his vessel was soon upon her old road. The Heli- 
golanders imitated his manceuvre. 

Anderson was at a loss to account for their movements. He could 
see clearly enough that the Heligolanders were after him; and he did 
not fail to remember, at the same time, that he had basely deserted a 
girl, to whom in the moment of passion he had sworn eternal love 
and constancy: but he relied upon the secrecy of the unhappy girl, 
and would not believe that she had published her own disgrace. Still 
his uneasiness increased, the more so as the Heligolanders gained 
upon him, and arrived at least so near as to be within hail. He could 
hear menaces without being able to catch their signification; he 
could distinguish the tone of execrations, and see fists doubled as if to 
threaten him. Surrounded by the sloops, and at their mercy, Ander- 
son felt by no means easy. He seized his trumpet, and boldly asked 
the object of the pilots, and what their hostile conduct signified. He 
was told, in answer, to reef sail and to lie to, instantly. 

“ What is your object ?” repeated Anderson. “ Foul or fair ?” 

* As you please,” replied the spokesman. “Fair, if you comply 
with our demands!” 

“ Keep her to the wind, lads!” cried Anderson to his men. “It 
will never do to surrender to these starved dogs.” 
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“ Hurrah!” shouted the Heligolanders, flourishing their hats and 
caps. “ At him! Bait him till his ribs crack ! Cut his wind off! Yes, 
run, you ragamuffin! If you are an honest man, lower your flag and 
keep your word! At him for the honour of Heligoland— Hurrah!” 

The Heligolanders have by nature a thievish longing and a love 
of mischief ; and both are cultivated by their island education. As a 
matter of mere sport, they desired to prolong their chase; and certain 
of their superiority, they had little fear of the enemy’s escape. On 
this account, they accorded him a little advantage, then they made 
after him with all their speed, and stunned the air with their huzzas. 
Anderson cried himself hoarse; his people did their best to execute 
his orders ; but the vessel itself seemed nailed to the spot, and every 
minute brought the Heligolanders closer to it. Upon his lee and 
weather sides they advanced, already within two boats’ length of him. 
Heavy sweat drops hung about the forehead of Anderson as he stood 
satisfied that all escape was impossible : yet voluntarily to surrender 
to the triumphant Heligolanders was an act that a brave seaman’s 
heart would never consent to. 

“ Lads,” he exclaimed, addressing his crew, “let these Strand- 
snipes come on, and if they attempt to board us give them such a 
welcome upon the nose as shall put a stop for ever to their sneezing !” 

“ Hurrah!” responded the Strandsnipes. “ Think better of it, Dane! 
don’t resist us. Come on board we will, as friends or foes, which- 
ever you please. Which shall it be ?” 

“‘ Who speaks for you?” asked Anderson. 

Nicholas showed himself. 

* Ah!” said Anderson in a towering rage. “Is that your errand ? 
How many shiploads of turf do you bring as a dowry to tempt me ?” 

“ Curse the villain, the infamous defamer!” exclaimed the brother 
of Katharine. “ At him, boys—at him!” 

The tumult was beyond description. It was evident that the greater 
number of the Heligolanders, sure of their victory, had resolved to 
have some fun for their trouble, and to make a regular amusement of 
the capture. Nicholas alone, of the whole party, was in sober earnest. 
He looked like a savage, and received his future brother-in-law not 
with the most flattering salutations. ‘The shallops were soon along- 
side the Dane; in an instant four men had hold of the vessel’s ropes, 
and before Anderson had well begun his defence, notwithstanding 
that he cut about him like a roused lion, he and his crew were over- 
come amidst the wild laughter and derision of his conquerors. The 
helmsman, Nicholas himself took care of: another was put in his 
place; and before poor Anderson could recover his senses, his vessel 
was already turned, and quietly sailing back to Heligoland. 

The defeated man took his seat on the capstan, where he remained 
biting his lips, and well guarded. The Heligolanders made themselves 
comfortable after their labours. They laughed, joked, sang, and drank 
cold grog. 

‘“‘ How pretty Kate will smile when she sees her faithful lover 
hurrying back to see her,” said one. 

“ Yes, and it will be so unexpected too,” added another. 
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“ So like a lover, isn’t it?” said a third. ‘“ Here’s your health, 
Anderson. I wish you joy on your marriage!” 

Nicholas roused the Dane from his gloomy reflexions with a 
vigorous shake of his hand. 

“ Anderson !” said the young pilot. “ You have not acted honestly 
by my sister. You have taken a brutal advantage of her inexperience 
and love for you. You must make all good, and give your hand to 
the girl at the altar, like a man.” 

“‘ Nicholas, I can’t!” replied the Dane peevishly. “Let me go. I 
tell you it can’t be! By Heaven, it can’t!” 

“ Can’t be!” exclaimed the youth, his eyes glowing with rage. 
*“ We shall see, Dane. What! do you think we Heligolanders suffer 
our sisters to be ruined by foreigners, and then look quietly on whilst 
the villains sneak away. Anderson, you do not know us. I tell you 
our girls are good and honest, and have no guilt at their hearts. If 
a too confiding creature falls into error, a brave fellow knows how to 
repair the mischief he has caused, and gives his hand to raise her up 
again. All is forgotten then. It is a righteous act, and must be 
done. We are poor, but we know the worth of virtue in our sisters. 
A pretty trick you would have played us. Heaven forgive you for 
it! But we do not understand your Danish pastimes. Zounds! be 
a man — be reasonable and wise, restore my sister to honour, and I 
give you my word you shall not repent fixing your home amongst us 
here in Heligoland.” 

Anderson was dumb. ‘The vessels ran into harbour, and were wel- 
comed with shouts of triumph. Half the population of Heligoland 
had assembled on the beach. Old pilots were looking down from the 
Fallm. Near them was a group of women, and amongst these poor 
Katharine, whose heart beat quickly as she saw her darling brought 
to land. She hurried home, and there awaited the return of her 
valiant brother, and less valiant but still much-loved Anderson. Agi- 
tated as she was, a secret smile of joy at her victory played upon her 
countenance, and gave an additional charm to the sweetness of a face, 
of which the Dane might, with justice, have been proud. 

There was the noise of an insurrection upon the beach. The high- 
spirited island youth— young Heligoland— shrieked ungovernably, 
and rendered their wantonness of joy a public nuisance. In sheer 
delight, they banged one another about with huge roots of sea-weed, 
surrounded the pilots, and danced, in a comical triumphant proces- 
sion, both before and in the rear of the moody Anderson, who, amidst 
the laughter of his conquerors, was borne straight to the habitation of 
his true and lawful bride. 

Nicholas deemed it policy to have no witness to the meeting of the 
lovers. They met alone. Kate coloured up as her faithless one ap- 
proached her, looked at him earnestly, and offered him her hand. He 
took it, and she threw herself upon his neck. 

“ Cruel Anderson!” she exclaimed. “TI have thee again!” 

“ Kate!” said Anderson, much dejected, ‘‘ I have done you a wrong 
which can never be repaired. Hove nothing! I must leave you 
again.” 
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“Leave me! No, Anderson, you will not be so wicked. Our . 
brothers will not let you. Fye, Anderson! away with that frown! 
Once upon a time you did not look so at me. Not surely upon that 
evening when we sat together on the cliff watching the moonbeams 
on the sea. You had no frowns then for me; nothing but honied 
words, sweet looks, and kisses! Have you forgotten all so soon ? 
Or is it the custom with men to live only for the present, and in the 
future to belie their protestations ? For shame! Women are more 
faithful to their vows, and would rather die than break them. Come, 
deceiver! you shall not quit your Kate again; you will be kind and 
good to me as you have always been!” 

“Would to heaven!” exclaimed Anderson, almost beside himself, 
“that I had been drowned in my cradle!” 

“ And why?” asked Nicholas, entering the apartment as he spoke. 

*‘ Nicholas,” continued Anderson, “let me have a word in private 
with you. I love your sister. I would deal honourably by her— 
but I tell you it’s impossible.” 

Nicholas opened the door of the cot, and the two men quitted it in 
company. 

In the evening, Nicholas, his sister, and Anderson were together. 
The two latter were seated, and, as it appeared, reconciled. Nicholas 
however still looked unsatisfied and displeased. 

** How could you be so inconsiderate, man!” he said, speaking to 
the Dane. “A seaman and so fickle!” 

The Dane shrugged his shoulders, and pressed the hand of Katha- 
rine. 

“You love my sister, don’t you?” asked Nicholas, 

“ As truly as I do my ship.” 

Nicholas walked up and down the little chamber, scratching his 
honest head. ‘ Something occurs to me!” said he, suddenly standing 
still. ‘ Anderson, it was not for fun, or to be disappointed, that we 
had our chase to-day. It shan’t be so, or ll drink salt-water when 
I next put to sea. My sister shall be your wife, and you, Anderson, 
shall go with me before the magistrates to-morrow morning. 

“Brother!” said Katharine, imploringly. 

“ Say nothing. Iam resolved. What is there to conceal? You 
are engaged, and must be married. Anderson, I have said it, you go 
with me to-morrow.” 

The authorities of Heligoland, simple pilots, like the rest of the 
inhabitants, fixed an hour for the hearing of the case between An- 
derson and Nicholas. The matter was brought forward, both parties 
heard, and then there was a long and anxious pause, during which 
the magistrates consulted. The oldest amongst them acted as spokes- 
man for the rest. 

“So, Anderson, you are already engaged to a girl in Sleswic?” 

‘‘ More’s the pity, sir!” 

“ Regularly betrothed ? ” 

“ No doubt of it!” 

“ And she wouldn’t give you up now, if you asked her?” 

“Can’t say, sir. She has got an obstinate head of her own, and a 
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for a tongue, I never met the parson yet that she couldn’t preach 
down. It is no good talking, it can’t be remedied!” 

There was another pause. The judges put their heads together 
again, and after a short deliberation the former speaker continued : — 

“ Charles Anderson, since the case in question requires a speedy 
settlement, and since nothing is easier than a speedy settlement with 
men of sound and healthy understanding, we, the magistrates of Heli- 
goland, bearing in mind the laws and usages of this our island, have 
decreed as follows :— First, that you, Charles Anderson, mariner and 
pilot of the port of Husum, do remain with us from this day forward : 
secondly, that you marry the girl to whom you have already promised 
marriage: lastly, that you be received at once into our society of 
pilots. It is an old proverb and a good law, one that has been ob- 
served since the creation, that he who holds is right. Now we hold 
you at present: we won you in fair chase, and we shall keep you till 
a stronger tears you from us. Besides, as magistrates, we must regard 
the virtue, the morals, and the rights of our people, and keep them free 
from injury. We can never think of suffering one of our children to 
be deserted by a man to whom she has entrusted her honour, and who 
has sworn to love and cherish her. The thing is impossible. There- 
fore we say, it is our will and pleasure that you marry Katharine 
without delay, and leave your other sweetheart to find another lover. 
Are you content ?” 

Anderson, very much excited, grasped the hand of the speaker. 
“T am a Heligolander!” said he, “and Ill stay with you for ever. 
Nicholas,” he continued, turning to his future brother-in-law, “if I 
don’t do what’s right, may I be swamped. As for Polly at Sleswic, 
she is a good girl, but as full of fancies as the sea in autumn.” 

Intelligence of the singular verdict soon spread in the island, occa- 
sioning more boisterous mirth on the part of the rising generation. 
The old men, too, laughed as loudly as any ; and when, at the end of 
a week, the united couple made their tour of the island, there was 
hardly a man, woman, or child, who did not join them in the ex- 
cursion. 

It is said that Anderson and Kate have lived like pigeons ever 
since: and as for Polly at Sleswic, she laughed outright when she 
heard of the faithlessness of her former sweetheart, and made a long 
oration, which well repaid her for any disappointment she had suffered 
from her loss. 














THE ROSE OF JUNE. 


Ou! sweet are the flowers of early Spring 
When her budding wreath she weaves ; 

And bright are the glowing tints that cling 
To the last of Autumn leaves. 

And dear to me was the spring-time once, 
And bright was the harvest moon ; 

But mine eye now turns with a kinder glance 
To the cloudless skies of June. 


For we met beneath those skies at eve, 
As the sun in splendour set ; 
But our souls were dark as the eastern wave, 
Which the evening rays forget. 
For Fortune sever’d my love from me, 
And we wept to part so soon ; 
But the token she gave for memory 
Was a blooming rose of June. 


For that was all of its worshipp’d wealth 
That the world had given us then ; 
But, oh! for the wasted hope and health 

Of those vanish’d years again ! 
And, oh! for the love so freely given, 
For life hath no such boon 
To offer now, as was promised then, 
By that lovely Rose of June. 


Long, long was the treasured blossom worn, 
When its leaves were dead and sere, 

And far was the frail memorial borne, 
Through the storms of many a year. 

For dear to the depths of memory, 
As the wanderer’s household tune, 

When heard on his far and weary way, 


Was that wither’d Rose of June. 
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My task was done, and my hopes were crown’d, 
And I sought my native shore ; 

And my home and my kindred’s hearts I found 
As I left their land of yore. 

I came in the strength of hope and love — 
In the pride of manhood’s noon ; 

But I came to plant on her early grave 
The first bright Rose of June. 


Oh! many a spring, with its blossoms bright, 
O’er my lonely path hath swept, 

But joyless all, as the morning’s light 
To the eyes that have not slept. 

Yet the flower in my first affection shrined, 
Though its beauty perish’d soon, 

Still blooms in the wastes of memory, twined 


With the lovely Rose of June! 


FRANCES Brown. 














CAMBERWELL FAIR —TOWARDS MIDNIGHT. 


Populo panem ac circenses. 


Cum magnis, cum plebeiis, cum omnibus vixi. 
Sir T. BROWNE. 


A fair day’s wages for a fuir day’s work. 
THE CLown. 


I went to the Opera on the closing night, a few weeks since, to 
enjoy the farewell amenities of song and dance for the season; and, 
if possible, to treasure up against the winter a few souvenirs of Grisi’s 
“ music-panting bosom ;” a few parting sparkles of Elssler’s flashing 
feet. The pit was filled to overflowing; and I had fought my way 
to a seat through a denser concourse than usual, and at the cost of more 
than the average number of bruises. Every foot of “ standing-room” 
was crammed ; and among the unsuccessful competitors for cushion- 
less plank, there was a considerable proportion of ladies. I soon found 
that my precarious place at the extreme end of a bench, exposed me 
not only to much mustachoed envy, but to the wistful importunities of 
a pair of soft feminine eyes, from whose harassing beauty it was im- 
possible to shield my flank. In vain I gazed with stubborn fortitude 
at the very centre of the scene; I had a side-long consciousness of 
those beamy beseechings, which fretted my nerves, and hindered my 
soul from music. If I could have done her some minor service — lent 
her my glass or my book, for example,—I might have compromised with 
my conscience, and saved my seat: as you give a penny to Starvation 
on your way to a feast —and then sip your claret with an untroubled 
mind. I verily believe, had she but borrewed my playbill, I could 
have faced her out for the rest of the evening. But precisely the only 
thing in the world which she wanted was my place. Her sole need 
involved the sacrifice of my evening’s enjoyment. I hesitated — and 
in such cases the man who hesitates is lost. Next minute she occu- 
pied my seat; and I found myself under the Colonnade in the Hay- 
market. In two minutes more I was on my way to Camberwell Fair; 
a festival just then (as I happened to know) in full progress. 

“From the Opera to Richardson’s booth,” thought I, stepping into 
a cab, “will be a sudden transition at any rate ; and between my virile 
and boyish impressions of the scene, the contrast will doubtless be 
stronger still.” 

I soon reached Camberwell gate— about a mile from the scene 
of action. Here I discharged my cab; bought a stout stick of an 
itinerant vender; and proceeded on foot —thinking so to see more of 
the fun. 

The roadside, even at this distance from the fair, was lined with 
stalls — where oysters, “ wilks,” “ trotters,” pickled salmon, fried 
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plaice, and halfpenny toys, were offered for sale with eager vocifer- 
ation. ‘Their candles shaded with coloured paper—white, green, and 
red — shed a softened and not unpleasing ray; edging the footpath 
with a line of glimmering light. 

I bought at one of these stalls, for a halfpenny, a toy which struck 
me as a prodigy of cheapness. It represented a man working a set 
of three hammers and three battering rams, by means of a winch and 
cogged wheel. It was set in motion by a handle, and though of course 
rudely made, worked perfectly well. It was painted in three colours ; 
and evidently made entirely by hand. I have since counted in it 
forty-six separate pieces, thirty-nine glued joints, and eleven moveable 
joints ; and this was retailed for a halfpenny! Could the wages paid 
for making it maintain the artificer in comfort — afford him sufficient 


food? or had I bought a part of his life for my halfpenny? I thought 
of the lines — 


“ O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !” 


“ Do it respectable,” said a voice, “and ride for a penny.” 

I looked round, and saw a man in a fur cap, sitting on the front of 
a populous spring-van. 

‘One more,” said the man, “ and we’re off.” 

I paid my penny, and got into the van by a ladder at the back. It 
contained twenty-six people, men, women, and children; four more 
sat in front with the driver; and between the shafts stood a small, 
lean horse. My fellow-passengers appeared to be of the poorer 
labouring class, meanly clad, but merry ; there was plenty of joking 
and laughter in circulation; and two separate songs were going on 
simultaneously, at the opposite ends of the van. 

“Come, I say, driver, go on!” said a little man near me; “ you’ve 
stood here over your time a’ready.” 

“ Who regulated your watch ?” retorted the driver, contemptuously, 
without turning his head. 

Prepayment seemed to have given this fellow rather an unconsti- 
tutional power over his public; whom he treated —as the little man 
indignantly declared —“ like dirt.” Nevertheless, in his own good time 
he set off ; and landed us safely at Camberwell Green. 

Gods and men! what a hubbub! 

The crash of gongs—the clash of cymbals—the brazen braying of 
trombones—the throbbing of drums—the bellow of speaking-trum- 
pets—the shouts and uproar of the multitude—the grating discord of 
conflicting bands — altogether formed a hideous charivari. 

«<« Free Competition’ in allits glory!” thought I.—“ Every one for 
himself — and ‘ laissez-faire.’” 

I found myself opposite the entrance of the principal avenue, — a_ 
canvass-covered passage between two rows of gingerbread booths. I 
stood for a moment looking down the brilliant vista. How vividly 
the old childish admiration recurred to my memory, as I gazed on 
those glittering ranks of golden Kings and Queens, receding range 
above range, in blazing banks of splendour !—all too with their little 
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red ribbons round their necks, just as they used to be! and the enor- 
mous tin canisters standing on the ground, five or six in front of 
each booth ;—inexhaustible I used to think them—deep pits of spicy 
pleasure —quarries of endless cake — gingerbread for generations ! 
“QO brave old illusions,” thought I, “what are the monotonous 


realities of life F 


Whrrrrrrrrr-r-r-r-r-r ! 

A sudden galvanic shock ran down my spine, accompanied by a 
horrid rattling croak, which made my flesh creep, and shook my 
nerves like Tetanus. I sprang convulsively into the air, turning 
instinctively in my descent, to face my unseen assailant. 

* All’s fair at fair-time,” cried a girl, bursting with laughter. “ Did 
you never feel a ‘ back-scratcher ’ before ? ” 

I made haste to procure one of these instruments, and found it 
resemble a diminutive watchman’s rattle, having a notched wheel and 
a spring, the vibrations of which, drawn sharply down the back, pro- 
duce the electric impulse and harsh shriek described. It was of wood ; 
the cost a penny; and it seemed a favourite weapon—especially 
among the women. 

Following the stream, I entered the crowded avenue. 

“ Best spice-nuts, Sir,” bawled a stout man, thrusting a cake under 
my nose. “ The reel article—try’em, Sir " 

“Here you are, Sir,” cried an old woman interposing her specimen. 
“ The Heading nuts, Sir—only a shilling a pound e 

“ The original spice-nuts, Sir,” said a soft voice in my ear; while 
a light hand on my arm invited me to turn. 

A rosy, smiling girl, with saucy blue eyes, stood balancing a spice- 
nut between as taper a finger and thumb as Nature ever tipped with 
rose. 

“ The original spice-nuts, Sir,” she repeated, with a roguish smile. 

I looked at the cake as she held it at arm’s length. A rich-brown 
irregular surface, with a glorious piece of lemon-peel extending, like 
a smile, across its tawny face. 

I hesitated. 

She passed the tip of her forefinger from end to end of the fragrant 
lemon-peel ; indicating its abundance. The white finger moved along 
the lucid yellow, like ivory on amber. 

I felt the force of the argument; and decided in favour of origin- 
ality. 

“ A pound, Sir?” she inquired, diving into the great canister 
(what a pretty attitude !) 

There was-a crisp rattling among the cakes half way down in the 
canister ; and she speedily returned to the surface with an abundant 
catch. 

The bag was filled, swung round by the ears, and delivered, with 
great despatch. 

I handed her half-a-crown in payment. 

She took the coin; and bi¢ iz. 

The action was prudent—but disenchanting. I took my change, 
and passed on. 
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Quitting the gingerbread booths, I found myself in an open space 
close to the Merry-go-round ; a horizontal wheel, supporting a circle 
of horses, saddled and bridled, with very red nostrils and flowing 
manes ; and a few double-bodied phaetons at intervals, for the ac- 
commodation of timid riders. Men, women, and children mounted 
with equal eagerness ; and I observed that the various colours of the 
horses, black, white, piebald, mottled, striped, gave rise to much 
fastidious picking and choosing, even among the adults. Wealthy 
human imagination! that can animate these poor toys with interest ; 
and stir, with something of its own life, dead blocks of painted 
wood ! 

The attitudes of the equestrians were diversified. The majority re- 
ligiously inserted their toes in the little stirrups, held the bridle se- 
cundum artem, and spurred vigorously. The more facetious spirits 
sat wrong way foremost, using the tail asa bridle. The ladies for 
the most part patted their beast kindly with one hand, holding on 
tight by his ears with the other. The smile on every face widened 
with the increasing speed, till at last all features were merged in one 
undistinguishable continuous whiz. And now were shown the mirth- 
inspiring powers of the wheel—well-named “ merry” —for it not only 
exhilarated its riders, but seemed to sprinkle centrifugal fun among 
the crowd. Laughter resounded on every side—and not least loudly 
when the ladies began to utter little screams of .“‘ Stop!” retorted by 
“Go it, yer cripples! faster !” from the gentlemen. I took a round, 
myself, on a rampant zebra with inflamed eyes, and found the highest 
velocity rather intoxicating ; notwithstanding which an eager young 
Arab in my rear swore that “ if I didn’t get along he’d go by me !” 

My next adventure was in the “ Up-and-down”— a great vertical 
wheel, revolving like a windmill, with four boat-like cars, which are 
alternately carried up thirty feet into the air, and whirled down again 
to within a foot of the ground. The machine was taking in aeronauts 
when I came up; and the car which I entered was the first to be 
filled. When they turned us up to load the opposite boat, I found 
myself perched high in the dark air, with a striking view of the pic- 
turesque scene below. It was an undulating sea of heads, upon which 
the lamps of the shows projected large semi-circles of light. The 
canvass coverings of the booths and avenues, illuminated by the 
candles beneath, showed great distorted shadows of men and women 
in incessant motion —like a gigantic fantocini. Over the whole 
floated a steamy haze, resembling the vapour from a seething cauldron. 
And the roar of discordant sounds, blending as they rose, seemed to 
agitate the night air overhead with one uniform continuous ripple. 
My observations were soon interrupted by the commencement of the 
motion ; which was like tossing at anchor on some enormous wave — 
and justified to my mind the mythic propriety of the boats. But 
when the man at the winch had brought the wheel to its full speed, 
and I heard the music of merry voices pouring from its swift peri- 
phery, the machine likened itself, in my fancy, to a prodigious organ, 
grinding forth some jolly popular tune. The proprietor did fairly by 
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us; working the winch with so much vigour and perseverance, that I 
had begun to think of Ixion—the Solar System —the Perpetual 
Motion — and other examples of eternal revolution — when the wheel 
abated its speed, and finally stopped. 

The motion of the Great Swing, which I next tried, produced 
quite a different set of sensations; the most characteristic of which 
occurred at the highest point of each oscillation, when the car came 
to rest for an instant,— trembling, on slackened ropes, as if dreading 
the impetuous descent. It reminded me of the wheeling swallow, 
suddenly poising, with its white belly turned to the sun, before sweep- 
ing down to skim the lake. A poet might have fancied himself 
borne through the “ poring dark” in the arms of some geni of the 
Arabian Nights —like Aladdin in Ochlenschlaeger’s poem : 


“ He swung me on in wide gigantic circles, 
And stretched me in his hand high into Heaven 
As firm as if he trode the floor of earth. 
How high he flew in the clear moonshine ; how 
The earth beneath us strangely dwarfed and dwindled. 
The mighty Ispahan with all its lights, 
That one by one grew dim and blent together, 
Whirled like a half-burned paper firework, such 
As giddy schoolboys flutter in their hands, 
And dimly through the moon-beams’ magic glimmer 
The mighty map of Earth unrolled beneath me. 


As I stepped from the Swing I could not help wondering at the 
amount of entertainment which these three machines had afforded me; 
and I remembered Wordsworth’s often quoted line — 


‘“ The child is father to the man.” 


“ What, after all, are these motions,” thought I, “that have delighted 
all these grown people, but the rocking of the infant’s cradle, and the 
dandling of the nurse’s arms, a little magnified ?—vibrations of a 
wider range, for children of a larger growth. And perhaps our seri- 
ous pursuits may in this respect resemble our pastimes; determined, 
from the cradle to the grave, by the same instincts and appetites. So 
considered, the grave debates of the Senate-house may but mimic, in 
more pompous forms, the petty politics of the Nursery; the motion 
for “short hours” be the childish petition for a half-holiday over 
again ; and the agitation for a “bigger loaf,” represent the old fretting 
for a larger bun. Strange lights have shone through cracked brains ; 
and there may be a profound truth shadowed in the mad-woman’s 
meditation on her shoe—“ A little longer, and a little wider, and this, 
too, would make me a coffin !” 

Heaven knows how much further I might have wandered — gazin 
the while at the great wheel spinning dimly against the spangled back- 
ground of the sky —had not a friendly ‘ back-scratcher’ brought me 
down once more from the ‘ brave illusions’ to the ‘ monotonous reali- 
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ties” of life.—It is a great leveller, your ‘back-scratcher’; a good cor- 
rective for a soaring fancy; and shrewdly reminds your philosopher 
that he is made, to the very marrow of his back, of the same clay as 
the clown. With which reflection I plunged cheerfully into the 
crowd; and came to some people shooting at a target for nuts. 

They were collected round a barrow, on which was a tray some 
three feet long, supporting a heap of nuts, with a pipkin of blazing 
fat in the midst to give light. The target was at one end, painted 
in coloured rings on a vertical board, and surrounded with harle- 
quins, Britannias, and other figures, grotesquely drawn. It was so 
contrived that an arrow in the bull’s eye caused three little win- 
dows to open above, and three quaint heads to pop forth, grinning 
congratulation. It was ingeniously laid out, I observed, for the 
saving of nuts; the rings which bore the highest numbers being 
flanked by those marked with the lowest — so that, as in life, the 
most signal failures waited on the most venturous ambition. Aiming 
at 15 you got 10 or 12 at the worst; but the least swerving from 
the great prize of 40 tumbled you down to 4. The gun employed 
was like a short carbine with a narrow barrel; the missile resembled 
a cedar pencil with a needle inserted at one end; the source of 
power was a percussion cap, which seemed to impel the dart 
with considerable force. Such targets, by the bye, are common at 
Paris, in the Champs Elysées, where I remember to have seen them 
often with a live fluttering bird tied by the foot, to be shot at ; a gra- 
tuitous cruelty never practised, I believe, in England. The diver- 
sion seemed to be popular, and struck me as one of the best in the 
fair; tending to sharpen the senses, —to make the eye just, and the 
hand steady and nimble. I set a-going a match for six-pennyworth 
of nuts among the boys; and then made my way to Richardson’s 
theatre. 

The exterior appointments of this show are exceedingly good. The 
stage in front of it is spacious, and well lit by four enormous chande- 
liers of coloured lamps. ‘These hang from ornamented poles, which 
jut up diagonally into the air, and give a peculiar and characteristic 
aspect to the structure. The actors are numerous; and I thought 
them very well dressed. The ermined purple of the Monarch was 
spotless ; the scale-armour of the Warrior bore a dazzling polish ; the 
jewelled plume and spangled velvet of the Courtier were beauteous to. 
behold. The feathered Savage with his twisted bow, and the Wild 
Man with his huge club, walked in red cotton skins guiltless of a darn ; 
and the Clown, who kept making faces at them and then running 
away, was painted up to the highest intensity of red and white. And 
when the Knight came prancing forth —riding his unmanageable 
steed on the plan of being inserted through a hole in his body —rear- 
ing up—swinging round—kicking out—capsizing Pantaloon—and 
actually stunning the Clown, who was foolhardy enough to seize the 
fiery beast’s tail—the populace roared with joy; and as I gazed down 
from the pay-place at the back of the platform, I could see the lines of 
laughter run across the crowd, grin linked to grin, like chains of 
sympathetic delight. 
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Among the actors I particularly noticed a fine comely young fellow, 
who walked up and down the stage with an equally handsome girl. 
They danced the Polka together with infinite zest and spirit ; he, with 
comical exaggeration—she, with no little grace. They subsequently 
approached my position, and I entered into conversation with them. 
_ He seemed a very sensible fellow ; and told me that he and his partner 
(who was his wife) earned a very “ tidy salary” — that in the intervals 
of fair-time he was musician at the Pavilion theatre—that they both 
liked their profession —and enjoyed dancing as well for its own sake 
as for the applause and the pay. He saw no harm, he said, and no 
disgrace, in amusing the public, whether in the open air or under 
cover. “Qn these very boards,” he concluded, stamping with his foot, 
“Kean has performed ; and I'd liefer dance well here, than as badly 
as some in-a-doors.” 

It struck me that those who set down roving players en masse as a 
set of vagabonds and rogues, might have learned a useful lesson from 
this honest, right-hearted couple; who set me a-thinking that in this 
motley world of mixed good and evil, indiscriminate censure may be 
as often unjust and injurious, as unqualified praise. 

At the signal, “ All in!” a number of the players entered the bocth. 
Every thing inside fell short of the expectation raised without. The 
place was dingy and ill-lit—the stage ridiculously small (especially 
in comparison with the great platform outside); the scenery was 
wretched —and for all orchestra we had a fiddle and a double bass. 
In the sixpenny back-seats the performance was quite inaudible ; and 
even in the shilling places railed off in front, it was difficult to hear 
amidst the noise kept up by the neighbouring shows. 

I was curious to make out the action of the piece, which was com- 
prised in some half-dozen scenes. A Scottish Chieftain (as I under- 
stood) demands the hand of his enemy’s daughter, and is met with 
what struck me as a reasonable objection, —viz. that he had slain in 
battle the great bulk of the young lady’s relations. This leads to 
much mutual vituperation ; an abduction; a rescue; and finally a 
single combat —in which the suitor falls mortally wounded. Red 
fire illuminates his dying agonies—in the midst of which he suddenly 
springs up, and, taking his adversary at unawares, runs him through 
the body; then nimbly cuts down a harmless by-stander (whose case 
excited our pity); and, after this devastating revenge, falls to the earth, 
and “dies contented.” A dull comic song, and a duller pantomime, 
concluded the entertainments: which struck me as being quite beneath 
the capacity of the audience, who looked an intelligent set of people ; 
and only laughed once — at the slaughter. 

Quitting Richardson’s booth, I saw a gaunt man, with a weighing 
chair suspended from a tripod, inviting the bystanders to be weighed 
fora penny. As I stood scanning his apparatus, an enormously fat 
fellow, with a jolly twinkle in his eye, offered to bet me sixpence he 
weighed the most. As he was manifestly four times my size, the 
proposal was preposterous enough to be pleasant; so I said “ Done!” 
and sat down. 

“ Ten stone five,” said the gaunt man. 
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My rival seated himself. 

“Stop,” said I, “ it’s not fair—you are smoking your pipe, and that 
weighs something.” 

“Qh, ah! I forgot,” said he; and immediately, to meet the ob- 
jection, he took the pipe out of his mouth, and (with perfect good 
faith) held it in his hand during the process. A new way of abolish- 
ing the weight of a pipe, which mightily tickled my fancy. 

Passing on, I came to a Show where a man with a very red face 
was haranguing the mob through a speaking trumpet ; marking every 
emphasis by an energetic stroke on the gong. 

“‘ Here, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “you may see Nature for 
a penny!” (gong) Here you may behold the group of Wenomous 
Serpents with their fangs drawed (gong) the live Crocodile from the 
Nile, as eats upside-down with the wrong jaw (gong) the Performing 
Monkeys (gong) the Savage Ingin (gong) and the White-haired Boy ” 
(gong) 

I mounted the ricketty platform, and entered the caravan ; in which 
some twenty people were crowded ; gazing reverentially on the curtain 
that concealed all these wonders. Everything promised was faithfully 
displayed; from the monkeys dressed as old women, who wheeled 
barrows, turned somersets, &c. to the ‘ Savage Ingin,’ whose nose- 
ring, formidable javelin, and fierce gesticulations, struck the younger 
spectators with awe. 

During his performance, I peeped through a rent in the curtain ; 
and saw, on a narrow bed behind it, two curly-pated children, lying 
composed in each other’s arms, fast asleep. A little Brazilian monkey, 
with his tail curled round his feet, sat on their pillow, peeping about 
with a fidgetty watchfulness, as if he were keeping guard over them. 
It was a beautiful picture, with a dash of the grotesque. The quiet 
slumber of the babes contrasted strangely with the surrounding tu- 
mult; and in conjunction with the fretful vigilance of their little 
sentinel would make, I thought, no bad symbol of an Armed Peace. 

The exhibition concluded with the crocodile, who was declared to 
have “ sixty-two jints down his back, the first you understand, ladies, 
next his head; whereby he can open his upper jaw —so !” 

The suddenly expanded mouth produced a thrill of terror ; which the 
showman (who had seemed all along to have something on his mind) 
took advantage of to deliver the following speech : 

‘“‘ Malvidious persons next door, ladies and gentlemen, has gone 
the length of denying as we can shew Nature fora penny. I hope 
we have this night proved the contrary to your eyes. Them as their 
own Show aint better than mere wheel-work and kitchen jacks, didnt 
ought to make malvidious mention ; which I, as fitting, scorn to 
notice; and as such say, They lies! Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have attended this fair seven and twenty year; and my mortar has 
constant been Stick to Truth! Them, says I, as looks down this 
here speakin trumpet, shall see Truth lying at the bottom, between 
my lips!” — 

This vivid image, delivered with considerable emotion, called forth 
much applause ; in the midst of which I made my exit. 
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The rival show, next door, was an exhibition of Mechanical Curi- 
osities; “The Stupengious waterfalls of Niagara represented by 900 
pounds of glass set in motion by Clockwork” —(so said Truth, from the 
speaking trumpet)—“ also the surprising Model of the Silk Manufac- 
ture, from the Worm to the Consumer ; where two hundred men, 
women, and children are seen in the busy attitude of work, equal to 
life, the whole being propelled by the astonishing power of Steam ;” 
with many similar wonders, all “by Royal Authority, in the Largest 
Carawan travelling.” 

Leaving Nature and Art to settle as they might their jealous feud, 
I pursued my researches; and, passing several minor shows, came to 
the range of Dancing-booths. ‘They were all large booths, open at 
one end; and I had time to observe them pretty minutely, as I 
pushed on, slowly, through the crowd. ‘Their arrangements were 
simple and well contrived. A curtain about six feet high, drawn 
across, divided a sort of entrance from the ball-room beyond ; con- 
cealing the dancers from the public gaze. The music and light from 
within overflowed the curtain; and, through the luminous haze above 
it, festoons, and flags, and fringes, (tawdry enough in themselves,) 
showed with a sort of dim beauty. In the entrance, in front of the 
curtain, a counter stood full in view, groaning under huge joints of cold 
meats — great loaves ready sliced —and battalions of bottles, glasses, 
plates, and mugs; between which at intervals, bunches of flowers, and 
pyramids of lemons, shone in alternate glory. In the space behind 
the counter stood a row of burly beer-barrels, ranging up from blank 
to an illegible number of X’s; while overflowing hampers, great boxes 
half disgorged, and mighty stacks of loaves, backed up with assurance 
of inexhaustible renewal, the profusion displayed on the counter. It 
is impossible to conceive arrangements better calculated to entice John 
Bull; his imagination stirred by partial glimpses at the fun; his 
judgment convinced by ocular demonstration of the beef. 

I entered the “Crown and Anchor,” the largest of these booths. 
It was thronged with uproarious merry-makers—some pouring along 
in the full torrent of a tumultuous gallopade—some crowding with 
jovial faces the clattering supper-tables; while those who were 
neither dancing nor supping, gave vent to their exuberant hilarity in 
boisterous jokes. There were ladies tipping up gentlemen’s hats from 
behind, and then scampering nimbly off; not without Parthian glances, 
provocative of pursuit. ‘There were groups careering wildly along, 
flourishing bottles and glasses in their hands, like frantic bacchana- 
lians. There were ladies in gentlemen’s hats and paletots, strutting 
grotesquely ; and gentlemen in ladies bonnets and shawls, ambling 
mincingly. Some, as they passed, blew squealing penny trumpets ; 
some beat jangling tambourines; some, with just confidence, de- 
pended on their own throats for discord. 

Suddenly a merry fellow, snatching a tambourine from a hand- 
some young Jewess in purple velvet, dashed off at full speed with 
his prize, she following in hot pursuit. They tore along, careering 
through the dances, and over the supper-tables, and upsetting every 
body that came in their way —till at last he stumbled and fell, and she 
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over him, amidst a universal roar. In an instant the girl sprang 
nimbly to her feet ; and, panting, waved the recovered tambourine 
triumphantly above her head. 

During the storm of laughter and acclamation which ensued, I 
caught sight of a young girl, sitting apart at one of the supper tables, 
who instantly fixed my attention. She was of the Saxon type, slender 
and delicately formed, with pure blue eyes, and bright golden-yellow 
hair. Her bonnet swung by its loop in one hand; on the other she 
leant her head. There was an expression of weariness and melan- 
choly on her face; which I had a vague impression of having seen 
somewhere before. She, on her part, seemed to be regarding me with 
fixed attention. ‘This excited my interest even more than her golden 
beauty— which seemed to brighten the smoky atmosphere around 
her, like a gleam of country sunshine. 

After a few moments’ hesitation I approached her. 

“ Are you alone here ?” I inquired. 

“ No, Sir,” she said—‘“ I came with two other girls. We have just 
had supper, and they are dancing again; but I am too tired, and 
too— too—” 

_ © Too melancholy, I am afraid,” said I, taking her hand. 

* Well— perhaps. You do remember me then?” she inquired, 
earnestly. 

“ T am sure I have seen you before—but I cannot tell where.” 

“ No matter,” she replied .... “ Only a year ago, and yet what a 
while it seems,” she added musingly. ‘“ Down the sunny green lane, 
in the fresh autumn mornings... . I used to hear the horses’ feet be- 
fore Icould see you coming .... and the little girl’s merry voice calling 
to me to open the gate....oh! I should know it among a thousand. 

She was your niece, wasn’t she?” 

“ Niece!” The word touched chords of association which brought 
time — place —name — the whole truth, flashing at once on my mind. 
It was Susan Cleverly! Susan, the lodge-keeper’s daughter at H 
Wood, Wiltshire. 1 spent last autumn at my brother’s house in the 
neighbourhood, and H Wood Park was my niece’s favourite ride. 

“‘ Susan Cleverly!” I exclaimed involuntarily. 

She turned pale. “ Hush! don’t say that name here,” said she, 
looking anxiously round—“ I am Clara Seymour now.” 

For some moments I could not speak, for the pictures that came 
crowding on my mind. I saw her again, tripping blithely from her 
father’s cottage—and standing, with her feet in the fern, as she held 
back the gate for us to pass... And again, as once we espied her, 
crossing a sunny glade, her hair tossing on the wind, her apron full 
of mushrooms, and her light carol mixed with the woodland music. 
... And again, as we passed her at sunset, on the bridge, peering into 
the ripple-fluted stream, and smiling to see the trout flash under, 
like broken gold ... And again 

“ Come along Seymour silly!” cried a gallopader as she passed. 
“ Why don’t you ——” 

The voice ceased, and the speaker vanished ; sound and form born¢ 
on together in the eddying dance. 
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“ Have you been to H since?” enquired the poor girl with a 
trembling voice. “I don’t know whether my father and mother are 
alive or dead. Oh!” she added, passionately, “if I could but see 
them once more—once more P 

* But you can—you shall 

“‘ NEvER !” she said, shuddering. ‘I should’nt have the face to 
stand before them. Her, perhaps; but him— NEVER!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She rose hastily and put on her 
bonnet. 

“ Good night — good bye,” she said with her face averted. Then, 
suddenly turning on me her streaming eyes, she added with a sad, 
wan smile, “I came here to forget—and you have made me re- 
member.” 

So saying she hurried away. I did not seek to detain her. “ The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and with such grief “a stranger 
intermeddleth not.” 

An hour afterwards I saw her bounding with extravagant vehe- 
mence in the thickest of the dance—her cheeks flushed with wine — 
her arms tossed aloft—her laughter ringing with the loudest,—and 
in her wandering eye a reckless, fiery flash, that made me tremble for 
her reason. Poor lost girl! She had plunged into that roaring tide 
of life, as a lethe to drown remorse ; seeking in its bubbling whirlpools 
the waters of a brief oblivion. 

Her parting words — “ I came to forget” — haunted me; and her 
hollow mirth seemed to infect all the revelry with a frightful unreality. 
It seemed like the hideous festivity of sailors in a sinking ship — 
rioting downward to destruction; and I quitted the scene, appalled 
and feverish as from some ghastly dream. 

I passed out into the cool air. ‘The police men were clearing the 
fair; for it was midnight. 

I looked up from the noisy throng below, to the silent multitude 
shining over head; Stella radiant in the midst. 

Suddenly, a star fell. Its trail shone, silver, for a — then 
left all dark. 

Two stars—the fixed, and the fallen !—two iitilantnags destinies 
—two names! Susan Cleverly — Clara Seymour ! 

It was all clear to me in an instant: Nature is never obscure to the 
heart. 

I joined the ebbing crowd, and soon found myself on the outskirts 
of the fair; amidst a crowd of road-side stalls and their keepers. 

A little boy was sitting on a heap of shells near an oyster-barrow ; 
and, as fast as the oyster-man threw down a shell, the boy picked it up 
and licked it. His age might be eight or nine years. 

“Hard times, master,” quoth the urchin, observing my regard, 
‘‘ when one’s obliged to lick the taste out o’ the shells.” 

“ Haven’t you had anything to eat, then ?” said I. 

“‘ Not since breakfast at six o’clock.” (It was then midnight.) 

‘‘ What had you for breakfast ?” 

“‘ Bread and butter.” 

“ And what have you done all day ?” 
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“T carried parcels at the Railway in the morning ; and when I had 
‘arned sixpence, I come down to look at the fair.” 

“‘ And how did you spend your sixpence ?” 

“I spent it wery foolish.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“T thought I’d see the best — and I went in to Richardson’s.” 

“‘ And so spent the whole sixpence at once ?” 

““Yes—at one go. I spent it foolish, I know. But now my 
money’s gone there aint no use grieving after it. I’m hungry — 
but I’ve seen the best. Oh cri! Bill, just look at them corn- 
trotters !” 

“<On est toujours millionaire pour aller au bal,” thought I, “and, 
perhaps, more than one exquisit, returning from the opera to-night, 
has consoled himself, on his way home to his garret, in the very 
words of this urchin—‘ I’m hungry —but Ive seen the best.’” 

I gave the boy and his friend a stout supper of “ corn-trotters,” 
advising the young millionaire to look twice at his money next time ; 
which, with an intense grin, he said I might “let him alone for.” 

And so ended my experiences at CAMBERWELL F'aiR — TOWARDS 
MIDNIGHT. 


F. O. W. 


EPIGRAM 


ON A CERTAIN EQUESTRIAN STATUE. 


Whoever has looked upon Wellington’s breast. 
Knows well that he is not so full in the chest; 

But the sculptor, to humour the Londoners partial, 
Has turn’d the lean Duke to a plump City Marshal. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


BY ANDREW WINTER. 


Upon the upland, slanting to the plain 

(Gently as slants a bird with outstretch’d wings), 
Dreaming, with half-closed lids, I listless lie. 
The thistle downs float slowly past ; each seed, 
Pendulous swaying from its parachute, 

Skims lightly o’er the hindering blades of grass : 
The purple heath-bells, sway’d by gentle gusts, 
Knock timidly against my brow and cheek : 
Whilst ever, in the amber fields below, 

The flashing sickle, by brown Labour urged, 
Gleams crescentwise through falling threads of corn. 
Far off, along the tranquil landscape creeps 

The smoke’s thin azure from the stubble fires. 
All’s gentle motion and continual calm. 

Oh, that the scene’s content we could drink in! 
With thirsty eyes and realising brow 

I gaze, and it is gone; just like some star, 

That, in perusing, fades —to dreamy eyes. 

The vividness returns. Westward I look. 

The setting sun upon the hill’s brim rests, 
Shooting a golden weft along the ground. 

In life-lines o’er the bosom of the steep 

The sheep-tracks run, and ever from the sheep 
Long shadows stream. Over the broken wall, 
With bended knees, a ram leaps suddenly 

And stares, tinkling at intervals the bell 
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Half muffled ’neath his woolly throat, full-brow’d 
Between his rib-carved horns, firmly he stands ; 
And round him gather up the scatter’d flock, 
Till like a cloud the whole drive swiftly past, 
Seized with a panic fear. Upon the hills 


And o’er the plain, still crowned, Summer sits ; 


But in the vale sad Autumn slowly steals. 
How melancholy, in my homeward walk, 


\y. 
Between the avenue oi limes, to see 


The leaves fall undulating one by one, 

And then upon the ground in eddies whirl! 
There are no bees about, no busy drones 
Curious within the painted chalices. 

The sundial in the garden day by day 

More idle seems. ‘The pathway weedy grows; 
And we do watch no more a favourite flower, 
Counting the buds. 











BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


“ A world of tall lads, 
That merry ditties troll’d, and ballads.”—Hudibras. 


LET any one who would enjoy a contrast take up one of the late 
excellent charges of Lord Chief Justice Tindal, and then peruse the 
following admirable specimen of cant and vulgar bullying. It was 
doubtless meant as a parade of piety, inter alia, but, — 


«“ Though the holiest name is there, 
Has more of blasphemy than prayer.” 


THE 


CHARGE 
GIVEN BY 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE JEFFERIES, 
AT THE 
CITY OF BRISTOL, 
Monday, Sept. 21. 1685, 


IN HIS RETURN FROM HIS WESTERN CAMPAIGNE, 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 

“Tam, by the mercy of God, come to this great and populous City, 
a City that boasts both of its Riches and Trade, and may justly indeed 
claim the next place to the great and populous metropolis of this 
Kingdom. Gentlemen, I find here are a great many Auditors who 
are very intent, as if they expected some formal or prepared speech. 
But assure yourselves, we come not to make neither set speeches nor 
formal Declarations, nor to follow a couple of puffing Trumpeters ; 
for, Lord! we have seen those things Twenty times before. No, we 
come to do the King’s business; a King who is so gracious as to use 
all the means possible to discover the Disorders of the Nation, and to 
search out those who, indeed, are the very Pest of this Kingdom: to 
this end, and for this purpose, are we come to this City. But I find a 
special Commission is an unusual thing here, and relishes very ill; 
nay, the very Women storm at it, for fear we should take the upper 
hand of them too; for, by the by, Gentlemen, I hear it is much in 
fashion in this City for the Women to govern and bear sway. But, 
Gentlemen, I will not stay you with such needless Stories ; I will only 
mention some few things that fall within my knowledge. For Points 
or Matters of Law I shall not trouble you, but only mind you of some 
things that lately hath happened, and particularly in this City (for I 
have the Kalender of this City in my pocket); and if I do not express 
myself in so formal or set a Declamation (for, as I told you, I came 


not to make Declamations), or in so smooth language as you may 
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expect, you must attribute it partly to the pain of the Stone, under 
which I labour, and partly to the unevenness of this day’s journey. 
“Gentlemen, I may say that even some of the youngest amongst 
us may remember the late horrid Rebellion, how men, under colour of 
Law and pretext of Justice, after they had divested a most Gracious 
and most Merciful Prince of all his Royal Power, by the Power of the 
sword ; they, I say, under colour of Law and pretext of Justice 
(which added more to the crime, that it was done under the colour of 
such pretended Justice), brought the most Mild and Meekest Prince 
(next to our ever Blessed Savicur Jesus Christ, if we may but compare 
him to a man) to die a Martyr, ~the first blessed Martyr, (pardon the 
expression; besides our most blessed Jesu, who suffered for us on the 
Cross, I say, besides that Blessed Son of God,) this, I say, was the first 
Royal Martyr; not suffering him to speak for himself, or make his 
defence ; a Liberty which is given to the vilest Traitor ; and this was 
done (not to descant on the number) by Forty one. The Rebels, not 
resting here, for Rebellion is like the sin of Witchcraft, Divested the 
Lineal, Legal, and Rightful Heir of the crown of all his Power and 
Prerogative, till the Mighty God of Heaven and Earth, God Al- 
mighty, restored him to his Just Right: And he, as if begot in Mercy, 
not only forgave all Offences, and pardoned, voluntarily, even all that 
had been in actual arms against him (excepting those accursed Regi- 
cides), but also made it a Crime for any one that should remember, or 
upbraid, any of their past crimes and Rebellions. Good God! O Jesu! 
that we should live in such an age, in which such a Prince cannot be 
safe from the seditious contrivances of Pardoned Rebels! Had we not 
the Aye Conspiracy, wherein they not only designed to have Murthered 
that Most Blessed (for so now we may conclude him to be with God 
Almighty) and Gracious King, but also his Most Ever Dear and 
Victorious Brother? Had we not the Bill of Exclusion, which our 
most Gracious King told us he could not, without a manifest infringe- 
ment of the Royal prerogatives of the Crown (which are too sacred 
for us to touch) consent to? Had we not the Cursed Counsel of 
Ahitophel? Kings are God’s Vicegerents on Earth, and are indeed 
Gods on Earth, and we represent them. Now when God Almighty 
had of his Infinite Goodness called this Blessed Prince unto himself, 
he sends a Prince, who assures us he will imitate his Royal Brother 
and Renowned Predecessor in all things, especially in that of his 
Clemency and Mercy, and that, too, upon the word of a King. A King, 
I will assure you, that will not be worse than his Word. Nay (Pardon 
the Expression) that dare not be worse than his Word. Which of you 
all that had a father murthered by another, (and that deliberately too, 
under colour of Justice, which added to the Crime; and your Brother, 
nay yourselves, thrust out from your inheritance, and banished from 
your Country; nay that sought your Blood likewise,) would not, when 
it was in your power, revenge such Injuries, and ruin such Persecutors. 
But here our most blessed Prince, whom God long preserve, hath not 
only forgiven, but will venture his Life for the Defence of such his 
Enemies! Has he not ventured his Life already, as far as any man, 
for the Honour of these Kingdoms? Nay, I challenge this City to 
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show me any one man of it, that perchance may not be worth a Groat, 
that has ventured his life so far for the safety of these Kingdoms as 
this Royal Prince hath done. Good God! what an Age do we live 
in! Shall not such a Prince be secure from the Sedition, Rebellion, and 
Plots of Men? He is scarce seated on his Royal Throne (where God 
Almighty grant he may long reign), but on the one hand he is invaded 
by a Condemned Rebel and Arch-traytor, who hath received the just 
reward of his Rebellion. On the other hand up starts a Poppet Prince, 
who seduces the Mobile into Rebellion, into which they are easily be- 
witched ; for I say, Rebellion is like the sin of Witchcraft ; this man, 
who had as little Title to the Crown as the least of you (for I hope all 
you are Legitimate), being overtaken by Justice, and by the goodness 
of his Prince brought to the scaffold, he has the confidence (good God! 
that men should be so impudent) to say, That God Almighty did 
know with what joyfulness he did die (a 'Traytor); having for these 
two years past lived in all Incontinency and Rebellion, notwithstand- 
ing the goodness of an Indulgent Prince so often to pardon him ; but 
it is just like him. Rebellion (as I told you) is like the sin of Wiich- 
craft. For there was another, which I shall not name, because I will 
not trample on the dust of the dead, but you may remember him by 
the words of his Speech; he tells you, That he thanks his God that 
he falls by the Ax, and not by the Fiery Trial. He had rather (he 
had as good have said) die a ‘Traytor than a Blessed Martyr. 

“ Great God of Heaven and Earth! what reason have men to 
Rebel! But, as I told you, Rebellion is like the sin of Witchcraft ; 
Fear God and Honour the King, is rejected by People for no other 
Reason, as I can find, but that it is written in St. Peter. Gentlemen, 
I must tell you, I am afraid that this City hath too many of these 
People in it. And it is your Duty to search them out; for this City 
added much to that Ship’s Loading. There was your Tyly’s, your 
fRoe’s, and your Wade’s-men, started up like Mushrooms, Scoundrel 
Fellows, mere Sons of Dunghills ; these men must, forsooth, set up for 
Liberty and Property. A Fellow that carries the Sword before Mr. 
Maior must be very careful of his Property, and turn Politician, as if 
he had as much Property as the person before whom he bears the 
Sword ; though perchance not worth a Groat. Gentlemen, I must tell 
you, you have still here the T'yly’s, the Roe’s, and the Wade's. I 
have brought a Brush in my Pocket, and I shall be sure to rub the 
dirt wherever it is, or on whomsoever it sticks. Gentlemen, I shall not 
stand complementing with you ; I shall talk with some of you before you 
and I part : I tell you, I tell you, I have brought a Besome, and I will 
sweep every Man’s door, whether great or small. Must I mention 
Particulars? I hope you will save me that trouble; yet I will hint a 
few things to you, that perchance I have heard of. This is a great 
City, and the Magistrates wonderful Loyal, and very forward to assist 
the King with Men, Money, and Provisions when the Rebels were just 
at your Gates. I do believe it would have went very hard with some: 
of you if the Enemy had entered the City, notwithstanding the endea- 
vours that was used to accomplish it. Certainly they had, and must 


have, great incouragement from a Party within, or else why should 
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their design be on this City; nay, when the Enemy was within a 
mile of you, that a Ship should be set of fire in the midst of you as a 
Signal to the Rebels, and to amuse those within; when, if God Al- 
mighty had not been more gracious unto you than you was to your- 
selves (so that Wind and Tyde was for you), for what I know, the 
greatest part of this City had perished: and yet you are willing to 
believe it was Accident. Certainly here is a great many of those men 
which they call Zrimmers. A Whig is but a meer Fool to these, for 
a Whig is some sort of a subject .n comparison of these ; for a T'rim- 
mer is but a Cowardly and base spirited Whig ; for the Whig is but 
the Journeyman-’prentice, that is hired, and set on in the Rebellion, 
whilest the Trimmer is afraid to appear in the Cause: he stands 
at a doubt, and says to himself, I will not assist the King until I see 
who has the best of it ; and refuses to entertain the King’s Friends for 
fear the Rebels should get the better of it. These men stink worse 
than the worst dirt you have in your City; these men have so little 
Religion, that they forget that he that is not for us is against us. 

“ Gentlemen, I tell you I have the Kalender of this City here in my 
hand. I have heard of those that have searched into the very sink of 
a conventicle to find out some sneaking Rascal to hide their money 
by night. Come, come, Gentlemen, to be plain with you, I find the 
dirt of the Ditch is in your Nostrils. Good God! where am I? In 
Bristol! This city, it seems, claims the Privilege of Hanging and 
Drawing amongst themselves. I find you have more need of a Com- 
mission once a month at least. The very Magistrates, which should 
be the Ministers of Justice, fall out one with another to that degree, 
they will scarce dine with each other ; whilst it is the business of some 
cunning men that lie behind the curtain to raise Divisions amongst 
them, and set them together by the Ears, and knock their Logger- 
heads together; yet I find they can agree for their Interest. Or if 
there be but a Kid in the case; for I hear the Trade of Kid-napping 
is of much Request in this City, they can discharge a Felon, or 
a Traytor, provided they will go to Mr. Alderman’s Plantation at the 
West Indies. Come, come, I find you stink for want of Rubbing. 
Gentlemen, what need I mind you of these things? I hope you will 
search into them, and inform me. It seems the Dissenters and 
Phanaticks fare well amongst you, by reason of the favour of the 
Magistrates; for example, if a Dissenter, who is a Notorious and 
Obstinate Offender, comes before them to be fined, one Alderman or 
other stands up and says, He is a good man (though three parts 
a Rebel); well then, for the sake of Mr. Alderman, he shall be fined 
but 5s. Then comes another, and up stands another Goodman 
Alderman, and says, I know him to be an honest man (though 
rather worse than the former), Well, for Mr. Alderman’s sake, he 
shall be Fined but half-a-crown ; so Manus manum fricat, You play 
the Knave for me now, and I will play the Knave for you by and by. 
I am ashamed of these things. And I must not forget to tell you, that 
I hear of some differences amongst the Clergy, those that ought to 
Preach Peace and Unity to others: Gentlemen, these things must be 
looked into. I shall not now trouble you any further; there are 
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several other things, but I expect to hear them from you. And if 
you do not tell me some of these things, I shall remind you of them. 
And [I find, by the Number of your Constables, this is a very large 
City, and it is impossible for one or two to search into all the corners 
of it ; therefore mind the Constables of their Duties, and call on them 
for their Presentments; for I expect every Constable to bring in his 
Presentment, or that you Present him. So Adjourn, &c. 
“ Finis.” 

Upon Affidavits read, and other Evidence against Sir William 
Haymand, the Mayor, Alderman Lawford and others, for Kid- 
napping, there being Bills privately preferred to the Grand Jury by 
John Rumsey, and being found, he made the Mayor and the Alder- 
men concerned to go from the Bench to the Bar to plead to the 
Informations; using many expressions, saying of the Mayor, “ See how 
the kid-napping Rogue looks, &c.” 

Here we have the Lord Chief Justice in his pride of place, with his 
star in the ascendant, soon to culminate in the office of Lord High 
Chancellor, and as rapidly to fall, as appears by 

“ A full Account of the Apprehending of the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
in Wapping; As he was designing to make his escape; As also the 
Manner how he was brought before the Lord Mayor ; and from thence 
committed to the Tower, December 12. 88. 

‘It is a generally receiv’'d Maxim in this Kingdom, That no man 
struggl’d with the Laws of England, but he got a Fall: of which you 
have now a great example in the present Lord of Wemm, Lord Chan- 
cellour of England, who, ambitious of Honour and Grandeur, baulk’d 
at no violation of the Ancient and Fundamental Laws of this Realm 
to twist himself into exorbitant Power. His bold and Lofty Deport- 
ment, when Chief Justice, and his Domineering Pride, when Lord 
Chancellor, are too well known, and he is now become himself an 
example, That Breach of Law in England is but a Sandy Foundation. 
For after all his Ranting Vain-Glory and Imperious Pomp, finding 
White-Hall too hot to hold him, he was forced to quit his glorious 
Purse and Mace, and so slunk away, with a Resolution to leave the 
Nation, which he had Disturb’d with his pernicious Counsels; and to 
avoid the Reward of his Misdeeds, by seeking Shelter in a Foreign 
Climate: For Flight, by the Law of England, always implies Guilt. 

“To this Purpose, laying aside his Gold Frog-Button Gown, he 
put himself into the Habit of a Seaman, with a Fur-Cap, instead of* 
his Beaver and Diamond-Buckl’d Hat-Band; and for the present took 
Sanctuary in Anchor and Hope Alley, perhaps, because he thought 
there might be some kind of Spell in the Sign, and willing still to 
have Hope for his Friend, lest his Heart should break. ‘There he 
sent for the Master of a Collier to bargain with him for the Hire of 
his Vessel to carry him beyond Sea, out of Harmes Way. 

“ But the Mate, more cunning than the Master, smelt a Rat, and full 
of Suspicions, goes and informs the Headborough of the Place, of the 
whole matter: Who, considering the present Condition of Affairs, 
resolv’d to see whether it were'a Man or a Mouse, who was making 
such haste out of the Kingdom. And so taking his Staff of Authority, 
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went to the House in Anchor and Hope Alley aforesaid, in the 
Hamlet of Wapping aforesaid ; and going up Stairs, found a certain 
Person in Seaman’s Habit, as aforesaid, laid upon a Bedd, between 
two Blankets, (without any other Wapping Accommodation, so far as 
we can hear of, for his Spirits were low,) upon which, whether it were 
by Instinct, or by some Private Whisper of my Lord’s Fate in his Ear, 
he gave him a broad-side Questi\n, and ask’d him, whether he were 
not the Lord Chancellor or no? To which the Man between the 
Blankets reply’d, He was. With that the Headborough thought it 
his Duty to apprehend his Lordship; and so having seiz’d him, 
carryd him to one Captain Jones’s House, a Master of a Ship, till he 
could get a Coach and more assistance, and then brought him to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor’s House in Grocer’s Alley. It is 
not to be imagined what a Train his Lordship had to attend him, all 
the way from the Place, where he was taken; which caused a great 
Fear in his Lordship ; and made him earnestly desire the Headborough, 
To secure him from the Fury of the People, not valuing the Expence 
of his Protection, whatever it might be. Upon which there was a 
Person ordered all the way to sit in his Lap before him, to receive the 
Mire and Dirt, if the Mobile should prove unmannerly. 

“When he was brought to Grocer’s Hall, the Multitude that 
follow’d him, fill’d all the Court to that degree, that there was no 
going in or out: To whom the Lord Mayor, appearing from his 
Balcony, deliver’d himself in few words to this Purpose, That he de- 
sir'd them to let him but have free Passage to and fro, to his own 
House, and he would take care to acquaint the Lords of the Council, 
that they might have Justice done, and a good Account of their 
Prisoner. And these Words his Lordship was fore’d to repeat twice, 
by reason of the Noise below in the Yard. From thence the Lord 
Chancellour was sent to the Tower; where we leave him at present to 
his own serious Thoughts and Considerations. 

“ Finis.” 


The next takes the “ Lord Chancellour” up where the last leaves 
him. 


“@® Rara Show, A Mara Sight! 
A STRANGE MONSTER, 
(The like not in Europe, ) 


TO BE SEEN NEAR TOWER-HILL, A FEW DOORS BEYOND THE LIONS DEN. 


‘Tt hath the shape of a Man, but in its nature is a meer Savage Beast ; 
looks as fierce as a Tyger, but has scarce the Courage of a Mouse. 
It has vast Lungs, but no Heart; has wild gogling Eyes, but they are 
very short-sighted : It has a huge ravenous Mouth, but that being an 
open Sepulchre of Religion and Law, and having the Poison of 
Malice under its Lips, sends forth a Breath very offensive. It hates 
all other Creatures, and delights much in their Blood, but is very fear- 
ful of seeing its own. It has fed so much for five Years last past upon 
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Blood and Corruption, that it looks as ghastly as Envy and Despair 
without, and is as black as Hell within. 


“ An Account of the Birth and Growth of this Monster. 


“It was whelp’d and bred in Wales, where it ate so much Goat’s Milk, 
that it has been very subject of late Years to have Horns sprout forth 
of its Head. It gave early proofs of a hardy substantial Impudence, 
and was never known to blush, tho’ sometimes to look pale. Its 
peculiar Talent appear’d to be yelling aloud ; and that by a wealthy 
citizen’s means, preferr’d it to be the common Barker of Guild- 
hall, and afterwards to be the Foul Mouth of the City, in which 
place it continu’d, till having confederated with some Wolves, 
and prey’d upon some Sheep Skins that contain’d the City Charter, 
three or four hundred Men from Westminster hunted it from 
thence. But this Vertue of Falsehood to its Trust soon advance’d 
it to be chief Inquisitor of the Nation, and then 2 and its confederate 
Wolves fell upon the old Sheep Skins in the Tower, and devour’d 
Magna Charta. And now it rang’d into the Western Forest, 
attended with Jack-calls, to hunt down its Game, and was so 
ravenous, that if great quantities of Gold and Silver had not 
been chuck’d into its Mouth, to blunt the Edg of its Teeth, and 
fill its Maw, it was thought it would have suck’d up the Blood of the 
whole Country. At its return, this Monster was dignified with a fine 
Collar and a Pouch, to the great Dishonour and Scandal of: both ; 
and was trusted with the Custody of a certain large Conscience, for 
which it was a proper Keeper, and had room enough, having none of 
its own. It expos’d this conscience to sale for three years together, 
and to such as would give its own lusty Price, it retail’d it pretty 
civilly ; but at such as begg’d any, or offer'd an under-rate, it roar’d 
hideously, even to the disturbance of the whole Neighbourhood. 

“The Great and Brave PAonster=-Wunter of Lurope being 
arriv’d in England to hunt here, our Monster dropp’d its gay Trap- 
pings, and creeping into poor Weeds, resolved (contrary to its fearful 
Temper) to take the Water in hope to escape ; but Nature recoyling 
at the danger, it first sneaked into a little Ale-house to fortify itself 
with a Noggin of Brandy, whither it was trac’d by its strong Scent of 
Man’s Blood, and deliver’d to the Masters of the Game to be kept for 
the Chase. 

“Tt is agreed to give this Monster fair Law, tho’ it never gave 
any to other Creatures ; but it is fear’d the weight of its Paunch will 
disable it for leaping over the Toils, and that it will run its head into 
a Noose. 

“The Price is Two Pence for each Spectator; but they are desired 
not to delay time, for it will not be to be seen in this place above a 
Month or Six Weeks longer. 


wk, PWicensed and Bntered according to @rver.” 
R. Janeway, 1689.” 
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ENSIGN SIMMONDS, OF THE TENTH. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF “ TITIAN.” 


WHEN railway travelling was undreamt of, and mail-coaches—like 
poor Sir John Moore in his narrow bed —were “ alone in their glory,” 
the ancient and sooty town of Sheffield rejoiced in an inhabitant, 
named Mr. Samuel Peach. To have enquired for him, however, by 
that appellation would have been next to useless. Not only in Shef- 
field but through the length and breadth of the three Ridings of York- 
shire, he was known and familiarly spoken of as “ Sam Peach, of the 
Tontine Coach-oflice.” 

Eccentric in many things, yet with a dash of broad humour and a 
most catholic spirit of humanity in his nature, was this same Sam 
Peach. He was wealthy of course, for eccentricity is too great a 
luxury for the poor to indulge in. Of the importance of his position 
—as Autocrat of all the mail and stage coaches which travelled to and 
from Sheffield—he had a high opinion. Not having any connexion 
with the Statistical Society, we cannot state, with the requisite fulness 
and particularity, how many of these coaches he possessed, —how 
many horses he had “ on the road,” —to how many families his calling 
gave bread,—nor how many miles per diem his carriages travelled 
over. Enough for the purposes of this story is it to say that Sam 
Peach, engrossing all of the “conveyancing department” in and from 
Sheffield, was considered a very wealthy personage, —the rather, per- 
haps, because he studiously avoided the appearance of riches. He had 
purchased some land in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, sufficiently 
extensive to be called an estate. He always spoke of it as “The 
Farm,” though the house he had erected thereon was a mansion of 
sufficiently imposing appearance and extent to make it look like the 
country-seat of one of the squirearchy. With that “order” Sam 
Peach had no desire to be identified. Plain, and somewhat brusque 
in his manner, he was proud of the business by which he had ac- 
quired an independence, and it is yet remembered as a fact that, on 
one occasion, when a distinguished commoner in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield (since become a peer, and a cabinet minister,) addressed 
him as “Samuel Peach, Esquire,” the recipient, who knew the 


writing, returned it with an endorsement, “ Not known at the Tontine 
Coach Office.” 
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Wealth and integrity, despite of the eccentricity we have men- 
tioned, had made Sam Peach quite a popular character in Sheffield. 
But never did any one less care for popularity. His line of conduct 
was, to pursue the right whatever should betide. His very peculia- 
rities “leaned to mercy’s side.” It was as much as any of his coach- 
men’s place was worth for one of them to see a tired foot-traveller on 
the road, and not instantly “pull up” and invite the wayfarer to a 
seat. The character of the man may be best estimated from the fact 
that most of those around him had been in his employment for 
upwards of twenty years. 

Of the name and system of Lavater, it is more than probable that 
Sam Peach had never heard, and yet it is certain that he had a habit 
of taking likes and dislikes to people’s faces, which involved the putting 
them “inside for outside fare,” or for no fare, or the stout refusal to 
take them inside or outside of any of his coaches at any price. 

It happened that, one sunny morning in September, 1815, Sam 
Peach was sitting in his coach-office, “ his custom always of an after- 
noon,’—for he used to say that by attending to business, he was 
pretty sure of business attending to him, —and engaged in examining 
a ledger. A gentleman came in and asked what was the cvach-fare 
to London? The clerk, with his pen across his mouth, after the 
fashion of persons who would fain appear excessively busy, answered, 
“One pun’ fifteen owt; two pun’ ten zn.” The traveller desired to be 
booked for an outside place, if there were room. “Not one seat 
taken,” said the book-keeper. “I suppose I had better pay here ?” 
enquired the traveller. “Just as you please,” was the reply ; “only, 
until we have the money, you neither put foot into the coach, nor 
on it.” 

The money was accordingly disbursed out of a not very plethoric 
purse. 

“ What name?” asked the booking-clerk. 

“What name!” echoed the traveller. 

“ Ay, what name are we to book you by ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the traveller, with a smile, “but I have 
been for some years where a man’s name was the last question put to 
him. Put me down Ensign Simmonds, of the Tenth.” 

Mr. Simmonds was duly entered in the book, and thence in the way- 
bill ? 

Indeed he was not! 

The moment that the traveller had described himself as “ Ensign 
Simmonds, of the Tenth,” Sam Peach closed the big ledger with an 
emphasis which sounded not unlike a pistol-shot, — pushed the fat 
booking-clerk aside, — took his place, with a countenance quite 
radiant with excitement, — and, in his blandest tone, asked what name 
he should enter in the day-book ? 

“Ensign Simmonds, of the Tenth !” 

“Well!” said Sam, in the subdued manner of a person holding a 
confidential conversation with himself. ‘ Well, my ears did not 
deceive me. What a singular thing this is!” Then, addressing 
Mr. Simmonds, he said, “In the army, sir ?” 
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“Why, considering that I bear His Majesty’s commission, I think 
I may say that I am.” 

“‘ Seen any actual service?” \ 

“Yes. Two years in the Peninsula, and in the last brush with the 
French at Waterloo.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Sam Peach. “Got a Waterloo Medal?” 

“ Ay, and a wound. Indeed I have been at home since my return, 
getting cured, and now that I am on my legs again, I am off to town 
to report myself at the Horse Guards as fit for duty. Our second 
battalion is to be disbanded, and as we are likely to have a long peace, 
I shall have some difficulty in getting upon full pay in another regi- 
ment.” 

“ Then,” said Sam Peach, rather anxiously, “I suppose you are not 
bound to be at the Horse Guards by any particular day ?” 

Mr. Simmonds replied that he was not. 

“That being the case, sir,” said Sam Peach, “it can’t make any 
great difference your not being able to travel by any of my coaches 
this afternoon.” 

“ Not go! after paying for my seat!” 

“ Afraid not. All the seats are engaged.” 

Here the fat book-keeper chimed in with, “ Not one of them. — 
Only look at the way-bill.” 

But Sam Peach pushed the officious clerk away, declaring that he 
was “astupid, who did not know what he was saying.” Then, resum- 
ing his conversation with Mr. Simmonds, he added, “ The fact is, sir, 
all the seats are engaged. But, as you have paid your fare, I am 
bound to make the delay of no loss to you. My residence is within a 
few miles of the town. I shall feel gratified at your coming out to 
dine with me to-day. In the morning I shall drive you in, if you 
like, and you can start for town by any coach you please.” 

Vainly did Mr. Simmonds assure Sam Peach that he had much 
rather proceed to London without delay — that he did not wish to in- 
trude upon his hospitality — that he would prefer remaining at the 
Tontine. Vainly, too, did he endeavour to ascertain, when it was 
evident there was no real impediment to his immediate journey to 
London, why Sam Peach should wish to detain him. But Sam, as if 
determined to play the host, steadily declined giving any explanation ; 
and the result was, that, at six o’clock that afternoon, Mr. Simmonds 
found himself at Sam Peach’s table, discussing what any gentleman, 
even if he had not campaigned in the Peninsula and had hospital fare 
at Brussels after the day of Waterloo, would be justified in consider- 
ing an excellent dinner. 

Such a thing as “taking the pledge” (except at the Lombard 
Arms) was not thought of at that time, and therefore a capital glass 
of wine did them no essential harm. Much they talked, — Ensign 
Simmonds of the adventures he had met with while on foreign service, 
and Sam Peach, who was a capital listener, pleasantly keeping up the 
ball, by occasional shrewd questions and racy remarks. At last, — 
but this was about the conclusion of the second bottle of that incom- 
parable port, which tasted like nectar and smelt like a bouquet — 
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Sam Peach grew communicative about himself; told how he had 
risen to opulence, by industry, from a small commencement: and 
boasted how, far above his wealth, he prized his only daughter. 
“You shall see her in the morning,” said he, “for I did not like to 
introduce you, until I saw whether my first impressions would be con- 
firmed on closer acquaintance. It is not every one, I can tell you, 
that I would introduce as my friend to my daughter Mary.” 

A capital breakfast, the next morning ; and not the less pleasant 
because pretty Mary Peach presided at the board, assisted (as her 
mother had been dead for many years) in such social duties, by a 
maiden aunt, who was neither skinny nor shrewish. 

“ Pleasant weather!” observed Sam. “ Are you much of a sports- 
man ?” 

‘“ Rather,” said Mr. Simmonds. “ We had plenty of practice at 
the red-legged partridges on the Peninsula. You should have seen 
how Lord Wellington peppered them, when he had nothing else to 
do.” 

“Well,” answered Sam, “ unfortunately I had not the chance of 
seeing him. I think you said that you are not exactly tied to time as 
to your being in London, and if you would only make up your mind 
not to start until to-morrow, there’s a famous Joe Manton in the 
hall, and I happen to own the preserve across yonder valley, and 
tell you that not a gun has been fired there this season.” 

So Mr. Simmonds remained for that day? ‘To be sure he did, 
Fancy a young man of five-and-twenty, who had been on foreign 
service for three years,—with a heart beating quick and fast within 
his bosom, and (at that time) not engaged on any particular love 
affair. Fancy him, thrown into the constant society of Mary Peach, 
really a pretty, if not quite a beautiful girl,—pressed to make the 
place his home as long as he pleased,—and the quarters surprisingly 
comfortable. Fancy all this, and wonder if you can, at Mr. Sim- 
monds quite forgetting that he ever had disbursed “one pun’ fif- 
teen” for the outside fare to London. And then there were such 
beautiful snatches of scenery all along that Glossop Road which Mary 
Peach recommended him to look at, and which she kindly accompanied 
him to, as he might not be able to find them out without her assist- 
ance,—and she had so much to ask, and he to tell about foreign 
countries, and the perils he had been in,—and she made him tell her, 
again and again, how he got his wound at Waterloo,—and she had 
such a pretty way of seeming to listen with her dark, grey eyes, — 
and—but I need not go on. It was a clear case. 


Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression, 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft. 


In short, it had come to pass that Mr. Simmonds had a palpitation 
of the heart whenever Mary Peach spoke to him or looked at him. 

In love with her, I dare say ? 

Exactly so. 

Oh! I know how it will end — a scene with the lady —a blush or 
two — half a dozen tears, and a whispered “ Speak to my father!” 
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No; when our hero found that he was in love, he took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Sam Peach before he mentioned a word of the 
matter to the lady. 

He was in a precious passion, no doubt ? 

Wrong again. He told Mr. Simmonds that he had been expecting 
something of the kind, for lookers-on see more of the game than the 
players; that, under this expectation, he had made enquiries as to 
Mr. Simmonds’s family and prospects, was satisfied with the former, 
and should be glad to improve the latter, and that if he could obtain 
the lady’s consent, no man upon earth would be more acceptable as 
a son-in-law. 

Shortly after, Mr. Simmonds and Mary Peach were united—she 
being too good a daughter to decline giving an acceptable son-in-law 
to her father. What fortune she had, was never exactly known, but 
they drove off from church in a handsome chariot and four, which 
Sam Peach had presented to “the happy couple,” and, just as the 
bridegroom was about stepping into the vehicle, where sat the bride, 
all beauty and blonde, Sam Peach delivered himself as follows : — 

“‘ Simmonds, you never asked me what I saw in you, when we first 
met, to bring you home and take a fancy to you. Know, then, that 
in the five-and-thirty years I have been at the head of the coaching 
in Sheffield, I have had hundreds of military men in my office, 
booking for places. Generals, colonels, majors, and a crowd of 
captains, but you were the only Ensien that ever came across me. 
For the singularity of the thing, I thought that phenomenon worthy 
of a good dinner; and your own good qualities have done the rest. 


Good bye, now, and let us hear from you and Mary every day.” 


CCNEY AC, 








MARY SCHWEIDLER, THE AMBER WITCH. 


THE MOST INTERESTING TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT EVER KNOWN. — 
PRINTED FROM AN IMPERFECT MANUSCRIPT BY HER FATHER. — 
EDITED BY W. MEINHOLD, DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY, PASTOR, ETC. 


A Most curious and deeply interesting, — indeed, in a psychological 
point of view, most important subject of inquiry, is that of witchcraft. 
No belief has been so universal as this ; no other superstition has 
cast its dark shadow over so many ages and so many countries. The 
most learned and the most ignorant have alike yielded unhesitating 
assent to its truth; men holding the most opposite political opinions, 
the most diverse religious creeds, — Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, have all met here on common ground. Indeed, although 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were most distinguished for 
their belief in witchcraft, and the persecutions then far surpassed in 
extent and wild cruelty those of any other age, still we shall scarcely 
find a period, from the earliest records of man, when a belief in Sa- 
tanic possession and agency was unknown. And most curious is it to 
find, that amid all the differences of age, country, religion, and social 
arrangements, this belief was substantially the same, — modified by 
circumstances, indeed, like the dress or customs of the people, but the 
same in its grand outlines, like human nature itself. We find the 
magic song of Thessaly re-echoed in the “ Runic rhyme,” and are 
startled to find the old crone, who never wandered ten miles beyond 
her native village, using the same charm, compounding the same 
potion, as the witch of classical times, or the still more ancient 
Egyptian. 

Among the many desiderata of the learned world, a good history of 
witchcraft may well be placed. Such a work would indeed require the 
labour of a lifetime, but it would be a work which for deep and appalling 
interest would have few rivals. ‘The subject of witchcraft appears to 
have lately excited much attention in Germany, and the little work 
before us is offered by Dr. Meinhold as a contribution towards its 
history. 

Abraham Schweidler, the pastor of Coserow, in the island of Use- 
dom, an aged widower with one fair daughter, on whose education he 
had bestowed much pains, even teaching her Latin and Greek, is 
reduced to great poverty during the Thirty Years’ war, through the 
plunder of the Imperial army. “ Coffers, chests, closets, were all 
plundered and broken in pieces, and my surplice also was torn, so 
that I remained in great distress and tribulation, with not one dust of 
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flour, nor one grain of corn, nor one morsel of meat even of a finger’s 
length, left, and I knew not how I should longer support my own life, 
or that of my poor child.” In this extremity he asks aid in vain from 
the sheriff of the district, and he would have perished from want if 
Hinrich Seden had not begged for him and obtained “ five loaves, two 
sausages, a goose, and a flitch of bacon.” For this kindness the old 
man however prayed his pastor “to shield him from his wife,” 


— “who would have had half for herself, and when he denied her she cursed him, 
and wished him gout in his head; whereupon he straightway felt a pain in his right 
cheek, and it was quite hard and heavy already. At such shocking news I was af- 
frighted, as became a good pastor, and asked whether peradventure he believed that 
she stood in evil communication with Satan, and could bewitch folks? But he said 
nothing, and shrugged his shoulders. So I sent for old Lizzie to come to me, who 
was a tall, meagre woman of about sixty, with squinting eyes, so that she could not 
look any one in the face ; likewise with quite red hair, and indeed her goodman had 
the same. But though I diligently admonished her out of God’s word, she made no 
answer until at last I said, ‘ Wilt thou unbewitch thy goodman (for I saw from the 
window how that he was raving in the street like a madman), or wilt thou that I 
should inform the magistrate of thy deeds?’ then, indeed, she gave in, and promised 
that he should soon be better (and so he was); moreover she begged that I would give 
her some bread and some bacon, inasmuch as it was three days since she had had a 
bit of anything to put between her lips, saving always her tongue. So my daughter 
gave her half a loaf, and a piece of bacon about two hands-breadths large ; but she did 
not think it enough, and muttered between her teeth; whereupon my daughter 
said, ‘ If thou art not content, thou old witch, go thy ways and help thy goodman ; 
see how he has laid his head on Zabel’s fence, and stamps with his feet for pain.’ 
Whereupon she went away, but still kept muttering between her teeth, ‘ Yea, for- 
sooth, I will help him and thee too.’” 


Soon after, the pastor’s sole remaining cow drops down dead, and 
worse, another troop of Imperialists enter the district; so he and his 
flock retire to the woods, from whence they see their village in flames. 
While in the woods, their sufferings are increased by seeing “the 
deer and wild boars run past us, when we would so gladly have had 
them, but there was neither a grain of powder or musket left in the 
whole parish.” In this farther extremity he determines to write to a 
neighbouring pastor for aid from his parishioners, and returning to 
his cottage, “ having scraped some soot from the chimney and mixed 
it with water, I tore a blank leaf out of ‘ Virgilius,’ and wrote.” This 
letter produces but little, only six loaves, a sheep, and some apples ; 
so he again ventures to write to the churlish sheriff, which he does 
upon the only remaining blank leaf of his daughter’s “ Virgilius.” In 
writing, unfortunately, 


« A huge blot fell upon my paper; for the windows being boarded up, the room 
was dark, and but little light came through two small panes of glass, which I had 
broken out of the church, and stuck in between the boards: this, perhaps, was the 
reason why I did not see better. However, as I could not any where get another 
piece of paper, I let it pass, and ordered the maid, whom I sent with the letter to 
Pudgla, to excuse the same to his lordship the Sheriff, the which she promised to 
do; seeing that I could not add a word more on the paper, as it was written all 
over. I then sealed it as I had done before. 

« But the poor creature came back trembling for fear, and bitterly weeping, and 
said that his lordship had kicked her out of the castle-gate, and had threatened to 
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set her in the stocks if she ever came before him again. ‘ Did the parson think 
that he was as free with his money as I seemed to be with my ink? I surely had 
water enough to celebrate the Lord’s Supper wherewithal.’ ” 


In great distress the poor pastor meets his starving flock on the 
Sunday, and relates to them how the sheriff had refused them relief. 
This is told to him, and from henceforth “ his lordship” becomes the 
bitter enemy of pastor Schweidler. Meanwhile the famine continues, 
and his daughter Mary gradually sinks under it; so at length he 
determines to leave his parish, “and beg our way to Hamburgh.” 
From this his daughter dissuades him, and, rejoiced at the unexpected 
gift of “two loaves, a piece of meat, a bag of oatmeal, and a bag of 
salt,” she cheers up her father, calls for the little children whom she 
was accustomed to instruct, and feeds them, bidding him take no 
thought for the morrow. In the afternoon Mary went up the Strec- 
kelberg to seek for blackberries, 


“The maid was chopping wood in the yard, to which end she had borrowed old 
Paasch his axe, for the Imperialist thieves had thrown away mine, so that it could 
nowhere be found; and I myself was pacing up and down in the room, meditating 
my sermon; when my child, with her apron full, came quickly in at the door, 
quite red and with beaming eyes, and scarce able for joy to say more than ‘ Father, 
father, what have I got?’ ‘* Well,’ quoth I, ‘what hast thou got, my child?’ 
Whereupon she opened her apron, and I scarce trusted my eyes when I saw, 
instead of the blackberries which she had gone to seek, two shining pieces of amber, 
each nearly as big as a man’s head, not to mention the small pieces, some of which 
were as large as my hand, and that, God knows, is no small one. ‘ Child of my 
heart,’ cried I, ‘how cam’st thou by this blessing from God?’ As soon as she 
could fetch her breath, she told me as follows : — 

‘“‘ That while she was seeking for blackberries in a dell near the shore, she saw 
somewhat glistening in the sun, and on coming near, she found this wondrous 
Godsend, seeing that the wind bad blown the sand away from off a black vein of 
amber.” 


The overwhelming joy of the poor father at this most unlooked-for 
good fortune is very naively described, and his journey to Wolgast 
to sell the precious amber for 500 florins, and the many things they 
bought, and the “hair-net and scarlet silk bodice, and fine pair of 
ear-rings,” which Mary coaxed him to buy, are all told at length, and 
also how they shoved two loaves in at a poor man’s door, who had 
been kind to them, and how, the next morning, on their return, “ my 
daughter cut up the blessed bread, and sent to every one in the 
village a good large piece.” 

The pastor now begins to prosper. He hires a man servant, pur- 
chases a cart and two horses, and on his journey to purchase these, 
meets with a young nobleman, whom he invites to lodge for the night 
at his house, and who greatly admires his daughter. Ere long, how- 
ever, “my Lord Wittich, the sheriff,” comes into the neighbourhood 
wolf-hunting, and catches a sight of the pastor’s fair daughter. Next 
day, “old Seelen’s squint-eyed wife” comes with proposals from the 
sheriff for her to go into service with him as housekeeper. This she 
refuses vehemently. 
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“ This, however, did not seem to anger him, but, after he had talked a long time 
to no purpose, he took leave quite kindly, like a cat which pretends to let a mouse 
go, and creeps behind the corners, but she is not in earnest, and presently springs 
out upon it again. For doubtless he saw that he had set to work stupidly ; where- 
fore he went away in order: to begin his attack again after a better fashion, and 
Satan went with him, as whilom with Judas Iscariot.” 


During the winter the parish was quiet; and toward spring the 
pastor lent money to several of the peasants to buy corn with ; “and 
we sent seven waggons to Friedland, to fetch seed-corn for us all.” 
The pastor was, indeed, now a rich man; for, besides the 500 florins, 
700 more had been obtained for amber. Meanwhile, a murrain 
breaks out among the cows and swine, and the pastor’s daughter is 
prayed, when Zabel’s red cow appears dying, “to pluck three hairs 
from its tail, and bury them under the threshold of the stall.” ‘This 
she does; and as the cow recovers, her aid is frequently asked to 
perform this silly but greatly valued charm. But success did not 
always attend her; so the people now begin to look suspectingly upon 
her. Unfortunately, she had been seen early in the morning on the 
Streckelberg, for 


“ Neither did I forbid her to take these walks, for there were no wolves now left 
on the Streckelberg ; and even if there had been, they always fly before a human 
creature in the summer season. Howbeit, I forbade her to dig for amber. For as 
it now lay deep, and we knew not what to do with the earth we threw up, I re- 
solved to tempt the Lord no further, but to wait till my store of money grew very 
scant before we would dig any more. 

“ But my child did not do as I had bidden her, although she had promised she 
would, and of this her disobedience came all our misery. (Oh, blessed Lord, how 
grave a matter is thy holy fourth commandment!) For as his reverence Johannes 
Lampius, of Crummin, who visited me this spring, had told me that the Cantor of 
Wolgast wanted to sell the opp. St. Augustini, and I had said before her that I 
desired above all things to buy that book, but had not money enough left, she got 
up in the night without my knowledge to dig for amber, meaning to sell it as best 
she might at Wolgast, in order secretly to present me with the opp. St. Augustini on 
my birthday, which falls on the 28th mensis Augusti. She had always covered over 
the earth she cast up with twigs of fir, whereof there were plenty in the forest, so 
that no one should perceive any thing of it.” 


_ Soon after, old Seelen was missing; and, as some of his hair was 
found upon the Streckelberg, and Mary Schweidler was seen there, 
they began to watch, to find out wherefore she went. Meantime, the 
joyful news came that the great Gustavus Adolphus “ was coming to 
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the aid of poor persecuted Xtendom, 


and that he would pass direct 
through Coserow. 


“ Straightway I resolved in my joy to invent a carmen gratulatorium to his Majesty, 
whom, by the grace of Almighty God, I was to see, the which my little daughter 
might present to him. 

“ I accordingly proposed it to her as soon as I got home, and she straightway 
fell on my neck for joy, and then began to dance about the room. But when she 
had considered a little, she thought her clothes were not good enough to wear 
before his Majesty, and that I should buy her a blue silk gown, with a yellow 
apron, seeing that these were the Swedish colours, and would please his Majesty 
right well. For along time I would not, seeing that I hate this kind of pride ; 
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but she teased me with her kisses and coaxing words, till I, like an old fool, said 
yes, and ordered my ploughman to drive her over to Wolgast to-day to buy the 
stuff. Wherefore I think that the just God, who hateth the proud and showeth 
mercy on the humble, did rightly chastise me for such pride. For I myself felt a 
sinful pleasure when she came back with two women who were to help her to sew, 
and laid the stuff before me. Next day she set to work at sunrise to sew, 
and I composed my carmen the while. I had not got very far in it when the young 
Lord Riidiger of Nienkerken came riding up, in order, as he said, to inquire 
whether his Majesty were indeed going to march through Coserow. And when I 
told him all I knew of the matter, item informed him of our plan, he praised it ex- 
ceedingly, and instructed my daughter (who looked more kindly on him to-day 
than I altogether liked) how the Swedes use to pronounce the Latin, as ratscho pro 
ratio, uet pro ut, schis pro scis, &c., so that she might be able to answer his Majesty 
with all due readiness.” 


Great are the preparations throughout the parish, and on the 
eventful morning, 


* At six o’clock all the people were already at the Giant’s Stone, men, women, and 
children. Summa, everybody that was able to walk was there. At eight o’clock 
my daughter was already dressed in all her bravery, namely, a blue silken gown, 
with a yellow apron and kerchief, anda yellow hair-net, with a garland of blue and 
yellow flowers round her head. It was not long before my young lord arrived, 
finely dressed, as became a nobleman. He wanted to inquire, as he said, by which 
road J should go up to the Stone with my daughter, seeing that his father, Hans 
von Nienkerken, tem Wittich Appelmann, and the Lepels of Gnitze, were also 
going, and that there was much people on all the high roads, as though a fair was 
being held. 

“‘ But I straightway perceived that all he wanted was to see my daughter, inas- 
much as he presently occupied himself about her, and began chattering with her in 
the Latin again. 


And proud was the father; but, he observed with surprise, that 
although “all the folk looked at us, none drew near to see my child’s 
fine clothes.” But, ere long, onward came the procession. 


“ And next after the artillery came the Finnish and Lapland bowmen, who went 
clothed all in furs, although it was now the height of summer, whereat I greatly 
wondered. After these there came much people, but I know not what they were. 
Presently I espied over the hazel-tree which stood in my way so that I could not 
see every thing as it came forth out of the coppice, the great flag with the lion on it, 
and, behind that, the head of a very dark man with a golden chain round his neck, 
whereupon straightway I judged this must be the king. I therefore waved my 
napkin toward the steeple, whereupon the bells forthwith rang out, and while the 
dark man rode nearer to us, I pulled off my scull-cap, fell upon my knees, and led 
the Ambrosian hymn of praise, and all the people plucked their hats from their 
heads and knelt down on the ground all around singing after me; men, women, 
and children, save only the nobles, who stood still on the greensward, and did not 
take off their hats and behave with attention until they saw that his Majesty drew 
in his horse. (It was a coal-black charger, and stopped with its two fore-feet right 
upon my field, which I took as a sign of good fortune.”) 


Gustavus now “motioned away the sheriff, and beckoned for me 
and my daughter to approach.” 


“ Such gracious bearing made her bold again, albeit she trembled visibly just 
before, and she reached him a blue and yellow wreath whereon lay the carmen, say- 
¥ 2 
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ing, Accipe hance vilem coronam et hec, whereupon she began to recite the carmen. 
Meanwhile his Majesty grew more and more gracious, looking now on her and 
now on the carmen, and nodded with especial kindness towards the end. As soon 
as she held her peace, his Majesty said: Propius accedas, patria viryo, ut te osculer ; 
whereupon she drew near to his horse blushing deeply. I thought he would only 
have kissed her forehead, as potentates commonly use to do, but not at all! he 
kissed her lips with a loud smack, and the long feathers on his hat drooped over 
her neck, so that I was quite afraid for her again. But he soon raised up his head, 
and taking off his gold chain, whereon dangled his own effigy, he hung it round 
my child’s neck.” 


Alas! the sorrows of the poor pastor and his daughter now begin. 
Mary’s little god-daughter is said to be bewitched; and the people 
now speak out, and charge her as the cause; so, when the Sunday 
comes, and they go to the church, they find but six there; and they, 
upon the entrance of the daughter, fly away. She now attempts to 
inquire the cause, but finds that no one will approach her. So she 
returns to her desolate home; even the faithful old maid-servant 
having quitted them in terror; and “she went on to weep and sob 
the whole day and whole night, so that I was more miserable than 
even in the time of the great famine. But the worst was yet to 
come.” 

The following day the poor girl is taken up on charge of being a 
reputed witch, and is carried, amid the abuse of the populace, to the 
sheriff’s castle, where she undergoes her first examination. At this 
she charges the sheriff and old Lizzie with having caused her to be 
suspected. ‘This, however, avails nothing, and she undergoes a long 
cross-examination as to whether she had ever called upon the devil, 
bewitched the cattle, or injured the crops; to which she replies, she 
had always done good. She is then asked “ how she and her father 
had suddenly grown so rich, that she could go pranking about in a 
silk raiment.” 


‘«* Hereupon she looked towards me, and said, ‘ Father, shall I tell?’ Whereupon 
I answered, ‘ Yes, my child, now thou must openly tell all, even though we thereby 
become beggars.’ She accordingly told how, when our need was sorest, she had 
found the amber, and how much we had gotten for it from the Dutch merchants.” 

‘‘ Q. How came so much amber on the Streckelberg? She had best confess at 
once that the devil had brought it to her. — R. She knew nothing about that. But 
there was a great vein of amber there, as she could show to them all that very day ; 
and she had broken out the amber, and covered the hole well over with fir-twigs, so 
that none should find it. 

«© Q. When had she gone up the Streckelberg ; by day or by night ? — R. Here- 
upon she blushed, and for a moment held her peace; but presently made answer, 
‘ Sometimes by day, and sometimes by night.’ 

“ Q. Why did she hesitate? She had better make a full confession of all, so 
that her punishment might be less heavy. Had she not there given over old Seden 
to Satan, who had carried him off through the air, and left only a part of his hair 
and brains sticking to the top of an oak ? — R. She did not know whether that was 
his hair and brains at all, nor how it came there. She went to the tree one morning 
because she heard a woodpecker cry so dolefully. tem, old Paasch, who also had 
heard the cries, came up with his axe in his hand.” 


She is at length charged with having met the devil “ on the 10th 
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of July at midnight, on the Streckelberg.” ‘“ And now the whole 
court rose, and exhorted my poor child by the living God to confess 
the truth.” 


“ Hereupon she heaved a deep sigh, and grew as red as she had been pale before, 
insomuch that even her hand upon the chair was like scarlet, and she did not raise 
her eyes from the ground. 

“ R. She would now then confess the simple truth, as she saw right well that 
wicked people had stolen after and watched her at nights. That she had been to 
seek for amber on the mountain, and that to drive away fear she had, as she was 
wont to do at her work, recited the Latin carmen which her father had made on 
the illustrious King Gustavus Adolphus: when young Riidiger of Nienkerken, 
who had oft-times been at her father’s house and talked of love to her, came out of 
the coppice, and when she cried out for fear, spoke to her in Latin, and clasped her 
in his arms. That he wore a great wolf’s skin coat, so that folks should not know 
him if they met him, and tell the lord his father that he had been on the mountain 
by night.” 


As the poor girl had described the spot where the amber was to be 
found, the next day she is taken thither by the consul and sheriff ; 
they there search about and dig for it in vain; and when, half de- 
spairing, she prays the judges to go with her to her house, where some 
of the amber was still remaining, she discovers that all is gone. 


“ But the gown which she had worn at the arrival of the most illustrious King 
Gustavus Adolphus, as well as the golden chain with his effigy which he had given 
her, I had locked up, as though it were a relic, in the chest in the vestry, among the 
altar and pulpit cloths, and there we found them still; and when I excused myself 
therefore, saying that I had thought to have saved them up for her there against 
her bridal day, she gazed with fixed and glazed eyes into the box, and cried out, 
‘ Yes, against the day when I shall be burnt; Oh, Jesu, Jesu, Jesu!’ Hereat Dom. 
Consul shuddered and said, ‘ See how thou still dost smite thyself with thine own 
words. For the sake of God and thy salvation, confess, for if thou knowest thyself 
to be innocent, how, then, canst thou think that thou wilt be burnt?’ But she still 
looked him fixedly in the face, and cried aloud in Latin, ‘ Jnnocentia, quid est inno- 
centia! Ubi libido dominatur, innocentia leve presidium est.’ 

“ Hereupon Dom. Consul again shuddered, so that his beard wagged, and said, 
‘ What, dost thou indeed know Latin? Where didst thou learn the Latin?’ And 
when I answered this question as well as I was able for sobbing, he shook his head, 
and said, ‘ I never in my life heard of a woman that knew Latin.’” 


Heavily the father and child return to her dungeon, from whence 
she is soon taken to undergo another examination ; and, as she still 
refuses to confess, she is led to the torture chamber. ‘These scenes 
are painted with vivid and appalling minuteness, and (alas that we 
should say it!) with rigid truth. The Englishman may, however, well 
exult, that, fierce as was the persecution of witches during the seven- 
teenth century, England was never disgraced by the cruelties of which 
the records of Germany, and even more of France, furnish such re- 
volting proofs. The sight of the instruments of torture, terrify 
the poor girl into answers in the affirmative, to every ridiculous or 
disgusting question which they put, and she is finally sentenced to be 
burnt on the Streckelberg. Meanwhile old Lizzie dies in a fearful 
manner, confessing that the charges against the pastor’s daughter 
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have been made up by her and the sheriff. Her confession, however, 
avails nought, for only the old pastor heard it. In his utter despair 
of other means of relief, the pastor listens to the proposal of the 
sheriff to carry her off to a house in the forest ; but the daughter re- 
fuses the offer indignantly, and prepares for death. 

On the fatal morning, Mary Schweidler, in the very dress in which 
she had met the King of Sweden, is placed in the cart with her father 
and the chaplain, the constable standing behind them with his drawn 
sword, and the wicked sheriff leading the procession. ‘“‘ We met with 
many wonders by the way,” says the poor father, but when the crowd 
began to curse his daughter, I mentioned to the custos to begin sing- 
ing again. 


“Whereupon the folks were once more quiet for a while — i.e. for so long as 
the verse lasted ; but afterwards they rioted worse than before. But we were now 
come among the meadows, and when my child saw the beauteous flowers which 
grew along the sides of the ditches, she fell into deep thought, and began again to 
recite aloud the sweet song of St. Augustinus as follows : — 


Around them, bright with endless Spring, perpetual roses bloom, 

Warm balsams gratefully exude luxurious perfume ; 

Red crocusses, and lilies white, shine dazzling in the sun ; 

Green meadows yield them harvests green, and streams with honey run ; 
Unbroken droop the laden boughs, with heavy fruitage bent, 

Of incense and of odours strange the air is redolent : 

And neither sun, nor moon, nor stars dispense their changeful light, 

But the Lamb’s eternal glory makes the happy city bright ! 


By this Casws we gained that all the folk ran cursing away from the cart, and 
followed us at the distance of a good musket-shot, thinking that my child was 
calling on Satan to help her. Only one lad, of about five-and-twenty, whom, how- 
ever, I did not know, tarried a few paces behind the cart, until his father came, and 
seeing he would not go away willingly, pushed him into the ditch, so that he sank 
up to his loins in the water. Thereat even my poor child smiled, and asked me 
whether I did not know any more Latin hymns wherewith to keep the stupid and 
foul-mouthed people still further from us. But, dear reader, how could I then 
have been able to recite Latin hymns, even had I known any?” 


The chaplain now helps her to a verse of that noble hymn, “ Dies 
Ire,” “ albeit it is heretical,” naively says the father; but while re- 
peating the verse, “ Rex tremende majestatis,” a heavy storm comes on, 
and the crowd, doubting not that the Latin had raised it, run away as 
fast as they can. Meanwhile there is thunder, lightning, and high 
wind, and the sheriff rides back to the cart. 


“‘ Moreover, just as we were crossing the bridge over the mill-race, we were 
seized by the blast, which swept up a hollow from the Achterwater with such force 
that we conceived it must drive our cart down the abyss, which was at least forty 
feet deep or more ; and seeing that, at the same time, the horses did as though they 
were upon ice, and could not stand, the driver halted to let the storm pass over, the 
which the sheriff no sooner perceived, than he galloped up and bade him go on 
forthwith. Whereupon the man flogged on the horses, but they slipped about after 
so strange a fashion, that our guards with the pitchforks fell back, and my child 
cried aloud for fear; and when we were come to the place were the great water- 
wheel terned just below us, the driver fell with his horse, which broke one of its 
legs, Then the constable jumped down from the cart, but straightway fell too, on 
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the slippery ground ; item, the driver, after getting on his legs again, fell a second 
time. Hereupon the sheriff with a curse spurred on his grey charger, which like- 
wise began to slip as our horses had also done. 

“ Presently a long flash of lightning shot into the water below us, followed by a 
clap of thunder so sudden and so awful that the whole bridge shook, and the Sheriff 
his horse (our horses stood quite still) started back a few paces, lost its footing, and, 
together with its rider, shot headlong down upon the great mill-wheel below, where- 
upon a fearful ery arose from all those that stood behind us on the bridge. For a 
while nought could be seen for the white foam, until the sheriff his legs and body 
were borne up into the air by the wheel, his head being stuck fast between the fel- 
lies ; and thus, fearful to behold, he went round and round upon the wheel. Nought 
ailed the grey charger, which swam about in the mill-pond below. When I saw 
this, I seized the hand of my innocent lamb, and cried, Behold, Mary, our Lord 
God yet liveth! ‘and he rode upon a cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon the 
wings of the wind.’” 


All is now confusion, but as the Consul is certain that poor Mary 
Schweidler had brewed the storm, and caused the death of the sheriff, 
he commands the cart to move on, and after that Dom Consul had 
prayed ‘God the father dwell in us,’ likewise the Custos led another 
hymn, (I know not what he sung, neither does my child,) we went on 
our way.” 


“ And when he had gone through the little wood, we suddenly saw the Streckel- 
berg before us, covered with people, and the pile and stake upon the top, upon the 
which the tall constable jumped up when he saw us coming, and beckoned with his 
cap with all his might. Thereat my senses left me, and my sweet lamb was not 
much better; for she bent to and fro like a reed, and stretching her bound hands 
towards heaven, she once more cried out: 


‘ Rex tremendz majestatis 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis 
Salva me, fons pietatis.’ 


And, behold, scarce had she spoken these words, when the sun came out and formed 
a rainbow right over the mountain most pleasant to behold; and it is clear that this 
was a sign from the merciful God, such as he often gives us, but which we blind and 
unbelieving men do not rightly mark. Neither did my child heed it; for albeit she 
thought upon that first rainbow which shadowed forth our troubles, yet it seemed 
to her impossible that she could now be saved; wherefore she grew so faint, that she 
no longer heeded the blessed sign of mercy, and her head fell forwards, (for she 
could no longer lean it upon me, seeing that I lay my length at the bottom of the 
cart,) till her garland almost touched my worthy gossip his knees. Thereupon, he 
bade the driver stop for a moment, and pulled out a small flask filled with wine, 
which he always carried in his pocket when witches are to be burnt, in order to 
comfort them therewith in their terror. (Henceforth, I myself will ever do the like, 
for this fashion of my dear gossip pleases me well.) He first poured some of this 
wine down my throat, and afterwards down my child’s; and we had scarce come to 
ourselves again, when a fearful noise and tumult arose among the people behind us; 
and they not only cried out in deadly fear, “ The sheriff is come back! the sheriff 
is come again !” but as they could neither run away forwards or backwards (being 
afraid of the ghost behind and of my child before them), they ran on either side, some 
rushing into the coppice, and others wading into the Achterwater up to their necks, 
Item, as soon as Dom, Camerarius saw the ghost come out of the coppice with a grey 
hat and a grey feather, such as the sheriff wore, riding on the grey charger, he 
crept under a bundle of straw in the cart: and Dom. Consul cursed my child again, 
and bade the coachmen drive on as madly as they could, even should all the horses 
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die of it, when the impudent constable behind -us called to him, It is not 
the sheriff, but the young lord of Nienkerken, who will surely seek to save the 
witch.” 


And truly it was! The remainder of the story may be easily ima- 
gined. “ The Amber Witch” is led home to her father’s house, and — 
soon after married to the young lord in that very silk gown in which 
she had been led to execution. ‘ Here end these interesting com- 
munications,” says the editor, who however tells us, that a tablet to 
the memory of that young lord and his wife may still be seen in the 
church of Mellenthin. 

From the outline we have given of this story, the reader will per- 
ceive that it is indeed one of great interest ; but he will probably be 
surprised to learn that it is believed to be a mere fiction. If this be 
the case, Dr. Meinhold is entitled to rank very high among writers of 
fiction, to take, as the Quarterly has said, a station next to Defoe. 
But even if the Amber Witch be a mere tale, the illustrations it af- 
fords of the belief in witchcraft, and the cruelties practised on supposed 
witches, are all strictly true. None but one well versed in that his- 
tory could have told the tale of Mary Schweidler, and none but a 
writer of great power could have told it so truthfully and so well. 


THE ECHO. 


WE inform our readers, with infinite concern, that the state of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton’s health has rendered it impossible for him to fulfil 
his intention (announced in#our last month’s advertisements) of 
writing in our present Number. 


To the transmitter of a poem from Monti—“ J. W.” of Hull— “A 
correspondent of Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe” — “ Germanie”— We 
are rather solicitous to have originals than translations. 

“A Tale of Days gone by” — “ W. P. B.” — “ Souvenir of Aix les 
Bains” — “C. H. W.”—“ P. P. of Oxford” — “ X. Y. Z.” — “ Re- 
marks on the word ‘ But’” — “ Bachelor’s Hall” —“ A Railway Epi- 
sode” — “ The Garret Captive” — “ Z. N.” — “ Margery” — will be 
found at our publisher’s. 

Our best thanks for good intentions are due to “ Erato” —“ W.P. B.” 
— “Ww. J.” — “ W.B. PP.” — “FLL * * * * vy” —“ Mrs, A.” —“ Wal- 
ter” — “E.R.” — “J. D.” — “ Margaret E.” — “E. S.” — and the 
«“ Authors of Lines on Naworth Castle” — “ The Freshman.” 

“ A Chapter on Bustles” is under consideration — for one of our 
Back-numbers. 





